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BOOM BOXES NEED 
SOPHISTICATED TAPE,TOO. 


When boom boxes were only built for boom, ordinary tape was good enough. 

Not anymore. 

Boom boxes are now built with graphic equalizers and automatic programming. 
Dolby has become virtually standard. Some are even capable of high-speed dubbing. 

Ordinary tape can set one of these boom boxes back four or five years. 

Sophisticated equipment requires sophisticated tape. 

People who spend thousands of dollars on audio equipment know this. 

They use Maxell religiously. It’s built to standards 60% higher than the industry calls for. 

It’s tough enough to stand up to heavy use. Fact is, Maxell sounds as good after 500 
plays as it does brand new. 

And it’s sensitive enough to reveal the subtle differences that maxell 
features like Dolby and equalizers can make. On a $1000 living room 
system. Or a $100 portable one. 

So get Maxell. — 

And get more than boom out of your boom box. COREIC GEE DCO CLEMENT 
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. and separate stereo speakers ; 
to give you big system features and big system sound 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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SCRAPING FOETUS OFF THE PAGE 


Scraping Foetus Off the Wheel, Philip and His 
Foetus Vibrations, Foetus Under Glass, Foetus 
Uber Frisco, You've Got Foetus on Your Breath, 
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NINA AND THE UFO’S 


Nina Hagen has had weirder UFO experiences 
than you and probably better acid trips, too. 
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MOTORHEAD IS THE LOUDEST 
BAND ON EARTH 

Imagine God belching or the San Francisco 
earthquake or day seven of a subway series 
or By Scott Cohen. 36 


LIFE AT THE TOP 


The Average ZZ Top Fan interviews two beards, 
who reveal secret information concerning 
sleeping bags, diets, Mexican radio, sunglasses, 
patios, Velcro, full wood, and tush. By Glenn 





THE DEAD KENNEDYS’ STATE OF 
CONFUSION 


Jello Biafra, lead singer of these founding fathers 
of political punk, worries about MTV, 
complacency, and this dog-eat-dog world in 
which we live. By Donny the Punk. 47 


CRACK 


This new, highly addictive form of freebase 
cocaine is relatively cheap and all too accessible. 
A Tiffony drug at Woolworth’s prices. By Barry 


Michael Cooper. 50 


EVEN COWBOYS GET THE BLUES 


Stor running back Tony Dorsett has things to say 
‘about women, Tom Landry, drugs, the Cowboy 
myth, and life on North Dallas Forty. By James 
Ward 56 


THE NEW SINCERITY 


Last year it was Athens; the year before that, 
Minneapolis. This year Austin, Texas clinches the 
highly coveted honor of being America’s 
trendiest rock ‘n’ roll breeding ground. Dig the 
scene behind the scene. By Michael Corcoran. 


LOVE BOAT RADIO 


Who broadcasts the songs that make the whole 
world sing? Where does Karen Carpenter's 


ghost reign supreme? By Rich Stim. 74 


Who's Who, What's What, and Why 


Note to reader: Bob Guccione, Jr., was 
last seen wandering about the World, a 
downtown Manhattan rock club, at 
three in the morning, reading selections 
from the Koran to pretty punk girls. 
Since his unexplained disappearance 
three weeks ago, clamor has risen over 
his literary estate. Mr. Bruce Eldridge, 
until recently an obscure academic, 
emerged to make several fantastic 
claims, including that of being Mr. 
Guccione’s wife, which he later changed 
to “a good friend of his wife” (later 

still implying he was “a very good friend 
of his wife,” making eccentric hand 
motions and exaggerated facial 
expressions). Mr. Eldridge established 
himself as executor to Mr. Guccione’s 
literary estate by virtue of knowing 
where it was, locating it in a child’s 
shoebox placed, rather enigmatically, 
behind a lavatory seat in the executive 
men’s room at the SPIN building. 

From the beginning, hopes were high 
that these papers would provide some 
clues surrounding the last few weeks 
before the publisher disappeared. But it 
wasn’t until Mr. Eldridge, acting on a 
brilliant hunch, searched all the ladies’ 
rooms in the building, that he 
discovered, in one on the 38th floor, 
what he has come to call “the missing 
link in that madman’s misguided attempt 
to disintegrate the English language.” 
Wedged tightly in the hollow center of 
a spare toilet roll in a locked cubicle 
was the major body of Mr. Guccione’s 
later work, 

Mr. Eldridge is preparing a volume of 
the assorted stories, essays, letters, 
acceptance speeches, prayers, and 
unspecific notes in a volume titled 
Guccione: The Unbelievable Rantings 
of an Egomaniacal Bastard. After 
spending nearly an hour arranging the 
papers, and while not sure he is any 
nearer the truth, but quite sure that he 
doesn’t want to get any nearer than 
he is, he had this to say about his friend: 
“1 think his writing—if you can call it 
that, and | suppose we must—proves 
what I have long postulated: that he was 
his own delusion. And a cretin. But | 
worshipped him.” 

The following are from Mr. 
Guccione’s notes from his final days. 








Monday, Dec. 9—more talk at the 
office of nepotism, but | dismiss that as 
just petty family squabbling, 

At editorial meeting, once again 
encountered the general rolling of 
eyeballs and lost looks shot back and 
forth between staff when | suggested 
another shrewd, insightful story theme. 
This time it was the simple but brilliant 
idea of a 5,000-word sidebar on beards 
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to accompany our ZZ Top cover story. 

Still feel recurring headaches from 
brick that fell on my head on Fifth 
Avenue last week. 


Wednesday, Dec. 11—Incensed that 
someone changed my cover line “ZZ 
TOP—Six From Texas.” Trembling, 

I confronted the entire art department, 
and she had the audacity to tell me 
there were only three guys in the band. 
Why, then, miss clever pants, did you 
put six of them on the cover? asked 

1. And for that matter, why was it that if 
I didn’t squint, | saw two SPIN logos? 
Was this new wave design, maybe? She 
had no answer for this, gave me a 

look of thinly veiled pity, and both she 
and her identical twin sister turned 

and left the room 


Thursday, Dec. 12—What is my staff 
coming to? We assign a story about 
underworld killers, and | simply put into 
the author's contract that he must 
supply us with receipts, transcripts, and 
original tapes and bring the killers to 
justice, and there is an outcry among the 
editors. One actually quits, screaming 
at me, “No more of your suicide 
missions! You assassin! You must be 
stopped! . . .” etc. Unfairly, he threw up 
the fact that some writers are still 
M.LA. on our stories. Fool! 


Monday, Dec. 16—Mutiny! | fear for 
the survival of the magazine. | come 
to work despite my head in bandages 
and 46 extra-strength Excedrins floating 
like anesthetic flotsam through my 
tired bloodstream, and | find the building 
in total darkness and the night 
watchman, for some inexplicable 
reason, the only human life form in the 
black lobby, and he restrains me from 
climbing on top of the service elevator 
and, in tones patronizing and strained, 
tries to tell me it’s 4:30 on a Sunday 
morning. What does he take me for! | 
excommunicate him. 


Monday, Dec. 216.24, 1996—Bad. 
Final galleys show that none of the 
changes | made on stories went through, 
and the letters page was cut from 126 
to 1. All the letters | wrote to myself 
congratulating myself on our next 
issue—cut out. Cover lines translated 
back into English. Still six guys on 
the cover and two logos. 

That repressed cow-worshipper 
Eldridge wrote another letter to me. 
Lied, told him | like his writing and tried 
to get him to take an assignment. Hope 
he does. Going to the World tonight. 


—Bob Guccione, Jr. 
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Gary Leonard 


This month, SPIN brings you the best of 
the new west: (top) Jello Biafra and 

the Dead Kennedys, (center) Texas's True 
Believers, (left) our own West Coast 
editor, Bart Bull, and, of course, Bob 
Guccione, Jr, who lives on the WEST 
side. 
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HOT BODIES NEED 
HOT CASSETTES. 


Music is more than emotional. It’s 
physical. You feel the beat. You feel the 
heat. It moves your body as powerfully 
as your mind. 

You tune your body with a desire for 
perfection. Tune your music the same 
way. With TDK SA and AD audio cas- 
settes. They deliver the hottest high end 
and lowest distortion. With more bril- 
liance, more dimension, more excite- 
ment. For unequalled performance on 
any cassette deck. Play after play. 

nd TDK’s Lifetime Warranty assures 

u that the music will never lose its fire. 

lo matter how emotional or physical the 
workout gets. TDK SA and AD audio 
cassettes. For musical fitness at its best. 


° 
WHERE GREAT ENTERTAINMENT BEGINS. 
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Letters 
Edited by Karen Dolan 


Rock Censorship 


Dear SPIN: 


I read with great interest Bob Guccione, 
Jn’s “Sticks and Stones” essay 
(December, p.19) on rock censorship, 
noting the gravity of Guccione’s 
assertion that Tipper Gore succeeded 
where the smarmiest plain-brown- 
wrapper “porn-rock” mail-order service 
(not that I’ve ever heard of a single 
one) could not by bringing W.A.S.P’s 
“Fuck Like a Beast” and the band’s 
other efforts to the attention of many 
tens of millions of potential listeners of all 
ages. That she has doubtlessly increased 
the sales and notoriety of an act long 
ignored—but no longer—by mainstream 
media and the average rock fan is 
beyond argument. Indeed, any 
performer called on the carpet by the 
Parents Music Resource Center will 
likewise profit from such exposure. 

Meanwhile, sadly but wisely, Joni 
Mitchell, a performer whose artistic 
sensibilities are generally acknowledged 
to be a good deal more complex and 
evolved than those of W.A.S.P, is 
no less troubled by the prevailing 
political winds, asserting recently in 
USA Today that “Ronald Reagan goes 
‘on the 700 Club with Pat Robertson, 
women start trying to censor rock 
records, freedom of speech is in danger, 
and it’s only the beginning. | see 
frightening possibilities. If there was 
ever a time to be outspoken, it's now.” 

Tipper Gore and company are 
messengers who merit the blame for the 
message they carry, because they ratify 
the marginal ephemera of W.A.S.P. 
as being something more, while damning 
with faint or feigned praise the far- 
ranging richness of rock ‘n’ roll’s heritage 
and contributions 

For the record, Congressional or 
otherwise, rock ‘n’ roll is an intrinsically 
American invention, embodying the 
creative freedom to confront one’s 
conscience along musical lines, an act 
less of rebellion than of seli-realization. 
For Tipper Gore's benefit, I'll put it 
another way: God created both good 
and evil, and then left humanity to 
wrestle with the paradox; at its artistic 
best, rock ‘n’ roll is quite often the 
Main Event. 














Timothy White 
New York, NY 


Rock censorship is yet another push to 
get those of us who are unique, 
independent, and creative safely shoved 
into a box, categorized, labeled, and 
filed by those whose minds are too 
filled with fear to be bothered with’an 
honest, intelligent attempt to 
understand why we do what we do. As 
for the material's effect on an 
impressionable mind: a childhood 
friend of mine was murdered by the 
Night Stalker. She bled to death. | don’t 
blame AC/DC just because their album 
was his favorite. I blame a society 

that lives in fear of itself. A society, 
myself included, that is too narcissistic 
and too busy and too ignorant to see 

a fellow human being who needs help. 
Maybe if we taught our children to 
investigate what they don’t understand 
rather than fear it, the world might 

be a nicer place. Remember, to find the 
adoration of women’s bodies as sexual 
objects and talk of the Devil, you need 
look no farther than the nearest Bible. 
Are you sure you don’t want the 
appropriate chapters labeled, or maybe 
even deleted? 





Page Schenone 
Jeannette, PA 


Dylan 


As a Jew who is not in the fur business 
and who was never sent to an atheist 
school, | am offended by Bob Dylan’s 
condescending remarks about his 
people. (“Don’t Ask Me Nothin’ About 
Nothin’. . .,” December, p. 36). The 
rabbi who taught him may well have 
been an embarrassment to the 
assimilated Jews in Hibbing, but I've 
seen Hibbing, and it's not the kind 

of place a person would want to spend 
a year, especially a year teaching some 
bored teenager his Hebrew. Dylan 
shows his own hypocrisy by quoting a 
lot of Bible but forgetting the greatest 
lesson of all—judge not, lest ye be 
judged. Many of us who are Jewish 
found him self-serving when he 
suddenly switched to Jesus, and even 
more so when he switched back. 
Religion isn’t some hip convenience, 








Bob Dylan lays down a weary tune. 


and I don't need Mr. Dylan making snide 
comments about something that has 
really made a difference in my own life 
as well as the lives of many other 
Jews. | think | liked him better when he 
stuck to song writing . . . 

Donna Halper 

Boston, MA 





Cheers to you for your interview with 
Bob Dylan. |, like thousands of others, 
feel that he crawled inside my mind, 
grabbed some feelings, and with them 
painted masterpieces. As | was “busy 
bein’ born” in 1965, | have a two- 
decade handicap on those who grew 
with Dylan, and the only way for me to 
ascertain the events that rocked and 
rolled his life is to read about them. 
Martha Commins 
‘Mt. Pleasant, SC 


No matter what the media have said 
about Dylan, he is, in my opinion, 
“right on” and a spiritually enlightened 
man. His music has been like a voice 
crying out in the wilderness through the 
years. 

David Moscowitz 

Rochester, NY 


The X change 


Bart Bull is so right in his article (or is it 
a critique? a hatchet job?) about X 
(“X Marks the Spot,” November, p. 39). 
They certainly have a lot of nerve 
wanting to earn money and have some 
commercial success. After all, if they 
make an album that's more accessible, 
lots of people might buy it. Why is 
it that when Talking Heads does 
something different it’s called progress 
and when X does something different 
its called selling out? 

Dorothy Carallaro 

Brooklyn, NY 


| take exception to Bull’s opinion that 
X's Ain't Love Grand is “a bad record, a 
big, hollow record.” Sure, it sounds 
different than previous X albums. Bull 
seems to want X to remain stagnant, to 
keep churning out albums, ad infinitum, 
like their first four. Isn’t X allowed to 
mature and grow? To quote John Doe (in 
an interview | once read), “People 
who really are our fans want us to be 
popular.” And Ain’t Love Grand might 
just do it for them. 
Lynn Tapp 
Stanton, CA 
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MDC; the Blow Monkeys; Simon F; 
invasion of the Elvis zombies; Fela; the 
Jimi Hendrix of the harmonica; the 
Communards; the Pet Shop Boys; World 
Beat; the Waterboys; a celebration of 
Martin Luther King, Jr.'s birthday. 


Edited by Scott Cohen 
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Millions of Dead Cops is not a bumper sticker you 
want on the back of your van. 


“i's violent, a name that evokes 
reaction,” says drummer Alschvitz. 
“You got to live a liltle bit dangerously 
in Millions of Dead Cops. lis o tough 
name to deal with.” 

MDC started as the Stains in Austin, 
Texas, around Christmas 1980. This 
uncompromisingly political punk band 
soon decided California was more 
hospitable and relocated to San 
Francisco. 

"We were at Target Video,” soys 
Alschvitz, “and Doug Parrot from the 
old Dicks was nodding off and | woke 
him up and said, 'Fuck, what're we 
gonna call my band?’ and he said, 
‘Why don't you call yourself Millions of 
Dead Cops? 

“| shouted, ‘That's it! That's it!” and 
storted jumping up and down for joy, 
nd [guitarist] Ron’s looking like 
‘Whai?’ and [singer] Dave's going, 
‘Are you sure you wanna be that 
hardcore?" 

“We went down to LA., the cops 
core there in force, and they are abusive, 
and they're in helicopters, yanking 
girls out of cars, scaring the hell out of 


litle kids—it wos unbelievable. And 
the Stains from East LA. were there and 
they were cool and just said they’d 
had the name for four years, so we 
said we'd just have to suffer along 
being Millions of Dead Cops.” 

How does o nome like that change 
your life? “We always have to arrange 
a backup spot for the last-minute 
cancellation of the MDC gig,” Alschvitz 
explains. It gels worse: “Once the 
cops followed us a half-hour out of Salt 
Lake City, which was scary. We thought 
they were gonna kill us, march us to 
go dig our own graves, and just blow 
us away out in the desert. | could 
see where police wouldn't like me. But 
they just gave us a big hassle, 
searched the van, and let us go. 

“One time crossing the Canadian 
border, they asked us, ‘What does 
MDC stand for?’ and we go, ‘Oh, it’s 
Matt Dixon and the Confederates’ 
and they decide to search the van and 
they open up and there's Millions of 
Dead Cops albums. So that led to 
a couple additional hours of hassling 
and searching, but we had our popers 
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The Blowmonkeys mix 
R&B and S&M with sax 
and violence. 


What's up, Doc? The doctor's out. 
d his bag, dusted off 
gles, an written Cid a 







xplains Dr. Robert, sit 
iter/guitar layer for 
British combo. “" When Iwas li ir 
Darwin, Australia, | played acoustic 
tar with a couple of aborigines 
strument the 
si bes om a 10" ; 
eucalyptus pipe, which makes a soun 
“like a bass trombone, but lows 
They nicknamed us the Blow Monkeys 
which is a pretty racis in but | 
sand nam 
















th a rootsy drift to thei 
sampler, Forbidden Fruit. Rub-a- 
eb r Eek-A-Mouse does an “Eek- 
" of “Sweet Murder,” with 
Neville Henry contributing flatulent, 
funked-up sax blats. Drummer 
Antony Kiley adds concussion 
Percussion to Mick Anker's 
fingerpoppin’ bass in work outs like 

"The result is pure 
‘stomp with a bit of 
Brixton for sauce. 

Sawbones Robert prescribes his 
back-to-basics Blow Monkeys as an 
antidote to men in frocks and sugar- 
puffed pop. “90% of the groups in 
England start off with a record 
collection full of Mott The Hoople 
and David Bowie. Most of them are 
peivious to the roots. The ideas 

become more and more diluted, and 

wu end up with Spandau Ballet. A 
Tet of people in England think the first 
soul record ever was ‘Young 











Million Of Dead Cops after changing their name to Multi-Death Corporations. 


together, so we got through. But we 
were arrested in Canada for having a 
tow chain. They called ita weapon. 
Ron and Franco [former bassist] were 
in jail nine days. The Queen's 
Magistrate claimed we were a radical 
organization. It cost us $7,000 in lost 
gigs and expenses.” 

Such misunderstandings led MDC to 
change their name when their second 
record came out in ’83 to Multi-Death 
Corporations, then to Millions of 
Dead Children in ‘84. It’s a nice 
tradition, changing your name with 
avery (esata, The bends next Le abe 
out at Christmas on its own R Radical 
label (2440 16th Street, #103, San 
Francisco, CA 94103), will probably list 
them as More Dead Cops. 

Whatever the name, their tempo 
usually vies for the title of Fastest in the 
West, and their lyrics soothingly 
describe McDonald's as “Corporate 
Deathburger” or hold out the promise 
of “Bringing the Ovens to You.” They 
have, however, developed a good 
sense of humor, using favorite cartoon 
characters such as Foghorn Leghorn 





Bleddyn Butcher 


Opposite page: One of a Million of 
Dead Cops writing the Great 
American Novel. Left: Blow Monkey 
Robert having thrown a monkey 
wrench in the jingle machine. 


‘Americans’ by David Bowie.” 
The Doctor, for his part, subsists 
on a musical diet as earthy as 
battered catfish and cornpone— 
Elvis, Sam Cooke, Curtis Mayfield, 
New York hip hop, and “sleng-teng” 
e dance craze sparked 
io robot bass lines. 
however, a not so rootsy 
note in the Blow Monkeys music, 
“My forte is melodic pop songs,” the 
Doctor explains, “but with a twist, 
slightly unsettling. | don't 














yl inger's obsession 
with Elvis, the ible, and Tom Jones— 
je was really glorious, althou; 
hideous at the same time.” Maybe it’s 
imping For A 
Generation,” “Atomic Lullaby,” and 
“Sweet Murder"—or the stories 
behind the songs, which are equally 
odd. In the Doctor's words, “You 
write from experience. | thought, 
Well, | want to write a song about 
S & M. So | spent a couple of weeks 
‘of debauchery in Soho to find out. 
Just the facts, ma‘am—that was all | 
was after. | got the facts and wrote 
the song ['Sweet Murd 
However they do it, the Blow 
Monkeys throw a monkey wrench in 























me to compromise,” asserts Dr. 
Robert. Going for the jugular of a 
flabby music scene can be a messy 
business, but somebody's got to 
do it. Nurse, scalpel please... 








—Mark Dery 


ond a square-dance-goes-punk 
musical theme to spread their message 
of (in this case) militant vegetarianism, 
in “Chickensquawk,” one of the punk 
hits of 1984. 

Hitting the world hunger trail might 
even get them on a future Live Aid 
show. But some people never learn. 


—Donny the Punk 


Yakety Yak 


The best thing about Elvis was that 
every drug he took was one less drug 
on the street. He did it for us. 
—East Bay Ray 
of the Dead Kennedys 


“L want to know who actually came up 

with Anti-Christ/Devil Child.’ Even we 
couldn't have thought of that.” 

—Brian Johnson, 

AC/DC lead singer, 

on an interpretation 

of the band’s name. 
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Have a cigar, it’s a Waterboy 


Some writers drink, some writers screw, but when | 
get stuck on a piece, | go see Doc, a Columbo look- 
alike and inadvertent rock philosopher who frequents 
‘one of the livelier diners in Newark, New Jersey 
(‘I'm wary of places that do more cleaning than 
cooking’). | got stuck with the latest Meaningful 
Band, England's Waterboys. Doc was just saying 
hello to his house salad when | walked in. He was, 
as usual, direct. 

“Do you like ‘em?”” 

“Yes and no, Doc, but you know how ambivalence 
reads. If you score too high on your ambivalence 
test they Mink you out of the Robert Christgau Critics 
College.” 

Doc speared a tomato au sulfite. “Is this band a 
big deal or something?” 

“More like Big Deal Elect. They did an EP and an 
LP before This'Is the Sea. But even the band knows 
this album will get the big push. At any rate, if you 
write about them you're expected to be serious and 
respectful, even if you seriously and respectfully 
hate their guts.” 

Doc looked bemused. “There‘ve been a lot of 
meaningful rock bands lately, haven't there? These 
guys sound like any of the others?” 

“Well, sorta, but it’s guy, singular. Mike Scott is 
the whole shooting match—pretty face, producer, 
guitarist, pianist, writer, singer. He's not a good 
singer, and he’s not a real good bad singer, either. 
Some people say they sound like U2 or Big Country, 
but | don’t hear fist-in-the-air melodies. It’s more 
like head in the hands.” | reached over and swiped 
a flaccid pickle off Doc’s rancho burger. 
“Depending on your predilection, Scott's tunes are 
either hypnotic and meditative or duller than dirt. 
But a lot of the lyrics are pretty extraordinary stuff. 
Scott invades your inner sanctum, so to speak."” 

“Give me a capsule bio while | do some chewing.” 

“Scott's around 26. Dad's an x-factor, Mom's a 
Scottish university lecturer who used jammed 
bookshelves for wallpaper in their apartment. He 
did the standard apprenticeship in the standard 
string of local bands. He isn't a laugh riot to talk to, 
either.” 

“Tough times in the record company conference 
room? Here, have some more pickles.” 

“He's polite and smiles a lot, but it’s a very long 
distance phone call, you know?” 

“What did he talk about?” 

“The British press, the British royals, religion and 
psychology, the meaning of life, the meaning of 
his lyrics—he claims that when he was a rock 
journalist he only asked questions about music. He 
adores Bob Dylan, which isn’t necessarily so hot, but 
he adores Prince, which is. He was excited to be in 
Minneapolis recently because it’s near Sioux 
territory. Definitely into the mystic, as they say. Says 
he's good at keeping secrets. He says you can find 
his spiritual zip code in ‘Medicine Bow,’ ‘The Whole 
of the Moon,’ and ‘This ts the Sea.’ That's about it.” 

Doc shrugged. “Sounds like he honors his 
contracts, more or less. Look, bad singing never 
stopped the Psychedelic Furs, and bad melodies 
never stopped Lou Reed. And being less friendly than 
a lapdog never hurt John Lennon. | swear, all you 
baby boomers got ruined for real life by the ‘60s. Or 
maybe Springsteen did it. Anyway, there’s only 
been a few times when the messenger was anywhere 
near as swell as his message, and Jesus Christ 
was one of them, get my drift? Boring tunes and 
‘occasional bad attitudes are not insurmountable 
difficulties if this guy ends up delivering the juicy 
stuff.” Doc stood up to go then rolled one of his 
stinker stogies across the table. “He's sorta close, 
right? Here's a cigor, just in case.” 


—Laura Fissinger 
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Fela update 


Fela Kuti, king of Afrobeat, who put rock ‘n' 
n into an African context, is sfill in jail at 
press time. He was arrested in Lagos, Nigeria in 
2 tember 1984, and is serving a five year 
n sentence for illegal currency importation 
Hee had been en route fo the US. for what would 


At left: Mike Scott, pretty face, producer, 
guitarist, pianist, writer, and singer of 
the Waterboys, demonstrates the use of 
jammed bookshelves as wallpaper; 
opposite page: Kurtis Blow delivers The 
Memorial Message. 


Desperately Seeking 
Lucy 


Julian Lennon is looking for his old 

schoolmate Lucy, whom he portrayed as 
a child in the drawing on which his father 
based “Lucy in the Sky With Diamonds.” 


have been his first American tour in 15 years. 

The Nigerian coup of this past August has, 
however, given Feld’s situation some hope. The 
new administration of President Ibrahim 
Babangida, which has appointed one of Fela’s 
brothers, Dr. Koya Ransome-Kuti, Minister of 
Health, is said to be more sympathetic to Fela’s 
revolutionary politics, but is perhaps only more 
aware of his allies, who view his imprisonment as 
an indictment of the status quo in Africa. 

SPIN spoke with Fela’s manager, Pascal Imbert, 
who was in Nigeria at the time of the coup. 

He had traveled there to arrange for Fela's 
participation in the recording of the anti- 
single "Sun City.” Shortly after entering 
Imbert was found in possession 
several copies of Fela’s last LP Army Arrangement, 
and was immediately j 
Imbert, released after the coup, says Fela 
should have been judged by @ civilian panel, but 
fore a special 
military tribunal. “They soid that Fela was a 
saboteur of the ny, and for a saboteur 
they had special deals. We know that they had 
pressure from the former government to jail 
him, to stop him from talking, When Fela goes on 
‘as much politics as music. He sai 
who's wrong in Africa, and he really does care 
ve that Bi not agai 
Et ralecsmilt ack: Weg elavematocnoncs 
ot se e diminished t ly to 


firrnation 

e to be revie 
While not allow paper, or musical 
instruments in his cell, Fela is in strong spirits, 
Imbert reports. ot a fantastic number 
rehearsed in his mind that he’s going to play when 
he gets out. 


1 Cummings 





Peter Anderson 





A gift for Martin Luther King 


The record, due out by 
mid-January, is “King 
Holiday,” a hip hop 
celebration of the first 
national observance 
of Martin Luther King, 
Jr's birthday. To marl 
the occasion, Dexter 
Scott King 
commissioned Kurtis 
Blow fo make a record 
about his father. Blow 
in turn brought in the ad 
hoc Holiday Crew 
(which includes himself, 
Run-D.M.C., Whodini, 
the Fat Boys, and 
Grandmaster Melle 
Mel) and the King 
Dream Chorus (Full 
Force, Lisa Lisa, New 
Edition, Menudo, Teena 
Marie, Whitney Houston, 
Eldra DeBarge, Stacy 
Lattisaw, and the 
Grammy-winning 
Pentecostal Community 
Choir). The cream of 
the crop of young black 
musicians—almost 
everyone is under 30. 
Prince was in France. 
“| wanted to make 
some kind of impact 
specifically on youth,” 
says 24-year-old Dexter 
King, "to motivate 
them to find out more 
about my father’s 
teachings and 
hilosophy. I've always 
felt hat the post civil 


rights generation 
doesn't really 
understand what it all 
meant and how it has 
changed the whole 
tone of this nation.” All 
artist royalties from 

the record and 
proposed video will go 
to the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Center for 
Social Change, where 
Dexter serves as special 
assistant to the president 
(his mother) between 
classes in banking and 
finance at Morehouse 
College. 

Fine, but can we 
really stand another of 
these records, even 
with the free day thrown 
in? “| think it’s the 
most important project 
of our time, even more 
than ‘We Are the 
World’ or ‘Sun City,’ ” 
says Blow, with the 
rap equivalent of 
modesty. “It's about 
something happening 
right here in America 
and about one of the 
biggest heroes of 
American history.” 

The holiday is 
January 20, and Stevie 
Wonder will host a 
nationwide Tv special 
to spread the word. 
Celebrate. 

—John Leland 
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PETE TOWNSHEND 
White City 






‘PRODUCED BY CHRIS THOMAS 
(MANAGEMENT: BILL CURBISHLEY LEFT FIELD SERVICES 


‘Also available on videocassette in VHS & BETA HiFi 


Including the single, “Face The Face’ 


When one of rock’s most gifted artists 
and boldest visionaries does something 
new, you anticipate the extraordinary. 
With WHITE CITY—A NOVEL, you get it. 
Pete Townshend has no equal. 





(ON ATCO RECORDS, CASSETTES AND COMPACT DISCS 
Division Of Atlantic Recording Corporation 


6 198 Aenean Core, @A Wane Conmenioom Co. 
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| walked with an Elvis zombie 


Artist Gary Panter’s new book, /nvasion of the Elvis Zombies, seems 
a simple, nightmarish zit on pop culture's collective unconscious: “Some- 
‘one that burns in millions of hearts and minds might still be around. Elvis always was 
a sleepwalker—a terrible sleeper.” Published simultaneously by Raw Books in 

‘New York and Arrebato Editorial in Spain, Elvis's wake-up call takes three forms: a 
scary zombie story with beginning, middle, and end; a series of wacked-out spreads 
that pretty much drag “the melancholy roustabout” through Panter's extensive 
stylistic vocabulary; and a ghouladelic Elvis “flip book.” 

“| never understood why Elvis imitators always imitated him when he was fat and 
weird,” complains Panter. “The only Elvis of any interest to me was Elvis when he 
was, like, 18 or 20. | guess he wore mascara or something, because he was always 
black around the eyes. He just really looked like he was from outer space.” 

Panter's infamous Jimbo comic strip first appeared in Claude Bessy and Steve 
‘Samiof's inspired Slash fanzine; these days it can be found in Art Spiegelman and 
Francoise Mouly's equally influential Raw graphics magazine. Jimbo was Everypunk, 
but before, during, and after punk, there was The King. In Panter’s case, much 
earlier: “Elvis is kind of a myth for me, ‘cause when | was 5 years old | hung around 
with all these 8-year-olds in Brownsville, Texas, in '55 or ‘56, when Elvis was 
coming out. | didn't really know what Elvis was, but everybody was crazy about him. 
These older kids would draw tattoos all over themselves with map colors—you'd 
get tinfoil, spit on it, dip map colors in it, and do these big things like WE LOVE ELVIS 
in full-torso tattoos.” 

But why Elvis. Why now? 

“| started drawing him as soon as he died. I'd drawn a picture of Elvis the year 
before, when | first moved to L.A. in ’77 or °76, after | saw a picture of Elvis and 
Nudie [designer of garish Western outfits]; Nudie looked like a real human being, 
and Elvis looked like he was from outer space. So | drew this first picture of Elvis as 
this real alien guy. Then he died, and | just went ahead and did this project.” 

Did Elvis leave a ghost? Something wild in 
the graveyard that walks at night, seeking. . . 
revenge? Find out at your friendly local comic 
or art bookstore, or write Raw Books and 
Graphics, 27 Greene St., New York, NY 10013. 





—Richard Gehr 


jesy of John Crile, Se. 





Yakety Yak 


Within sex the word ‘freak’ has meant many things. 
—Larry Blackmon 
of Cameo 






INVASION OF HE EMS ZOMBIES 


BY GARY PANES R 


Little John Chrisley is the Jimi Hendrix of 


harmonica 


At 13, Little John was a harmonica 
prodigy. Now, at 15, he’s a veteran 
virtuoso, having played with such 
greats as Bo Diddley, B.B. King, Willie 
Nelson, Buddy Guy and Junior Wells, 
Huey Lewis, and the Fabulous 
Thunderbirds. While Little John keeps 
‘on gelting better, the harmonica 
hasn't changed much since it was 
invented, something John’s working 


n. 

“The harmonica started out as on 
instrument you'd play in the field. 
People would imitate a train noise on 
it, Iwas more of a toy than anything 
else. 

“Larry Adler—by playing classical 
music on it—took the harmonica from 
a toy to an instrument, but he didn’t 
change the harmonica’s sound. That 
change didn't take place until Little 
Walter, Muddy Waters’s harmonica 
player during the 1950s and 1960s 
when blues were real big, started 
playing through a Fender bass 
‘amplifier and an Astatic microphone, 
which was originally a radio 


announcer’s microphone. That gave it 
a distorted sound that to me almost 
sounded like an organ. It was still the 
blues, but it had a new wave sound for 
back then. Little Walter was a great 
musician because he had a new sound, 
and he had new licks that seemed to 
be coming out of nowhere. Basically, 
what he was doing was listening to 
saxophone players and applying what 
they were doing to the harmonica. 

“I started out by taking licks from 
Litfle Walter and anyone else's records 
| could find. As soon as | ran out of 
that, | didn’t know where to go to, so | 
started taking licks from guitar players 
and even drummers—stuff you haven't 
heard anybody play before on 
harmonica. | started inventing my own 
stuff, because the harmonica’s a very 
limited instrument. I’m interested in 
taking the harmonica to places it’s 
never beenvlike what Jimi Hendrix did 
with the guitar.” 


—Scott Cohen 
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BOO! 


Featuring high-performance head- 
phones and super FM stereo, this 
little baby really booms. It weighs 
in at under four ounces, but it 
sounds like a ton. And its two- 
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Communards 


The high point of Jimmy Somerville’s 
corer was seeing Bronski Beat’s 
first album, The Age of Consent, rise 
to the top of the British charts this year. 
"That made me really proud,” he 
says in a Glaswegian accent so thick 
you instinctively duck for cover. “Not 
just because it wos ours, but because of 
the kind of record it was. | never 
expected to see an album of gay love 
songs reach the top position.” 

The low points of his career followed 
almost immediately. By early spring 
it had become clear that the first 
genuine out-of-the-closet all-gay pop 
group in history didn’t much like each 
other—or, more precisely, that the 
other two members were fed up with 
Somerville, and vice versa. 
“Everything had happened too fast,” 
he says now. “None of us was given 
the chance fo assess what had 
happened to our lives. | suddenly 
realized that | had become a pop star, 
and | wanted to stop. So rather than 
wait for the pop industry to finish me, | 
decided to put a stop to it myself.” 

Events helped him along. On the eve 
of Bronski Beat’s first American tour— 
which he was opposed to anyway— 
Jimmy was arrested in a London park 
while having sex with a man. Shortly 
afterwards he fled to Paris, for “a 
week of drunkenness and nightlife.” 

On his return, there were a few 
halfhearted attempts to reform the 
band; he agreed (under duress, he 
insists) to add vocals to some songs on 
Hundreds and Thousands, a hastily 
put together album of old material. But 
the group which still calls itself Bronski 
Beat is now without Somerville’s 
distinctive falsetto. It now belongs to 
the Communards, the duo he recently 
formed with Richard Coles, a multi- 
instrumentalist who occasionally played 
sax for Bronski beat. So far there’s 
been one single, another gay love 
song, called “You Are My World,” 
which was a modest hit in Britain last 
November. “We hope to have an 
album out by April, but | don’t want to 
rush it this time,” he says. “With 
Bronski Beat we never really had to 
work at anything. We became popular 
so fast that it all seemed too easy. 
The new band, | hope, will have time 
to develop, to try different things 
without commercial pressure.” 

Though pleasant and melodic, “You 
‘Are My World” was easily eclipsed 
by its B-side, “Breadline Britain,” o 
mournful, jazz-linged lament about the 
political state of Thatcher's country. 
The Communards, Somerville insists, 
will continue to be os unashamedly 
political as the name implies. (The first 
communards were a group of 19th 
century French anarchists). In early 
1986, along with Billy Bragg and the 
Style Council, they'll tour Britain as 
part of a pop music plus politics 
package named Red Wedge, a 
concerted effort to mobilize the youth 
vote against Margaret Thatcher in 
the next election. All participants will 
be drawing expenses only, in the hope e "That wos 
that the tour will be self-financing. les 
“N'd like every show | do to be a benefit ig to do. Personally, | 
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have no intention of ever becoming a 


millionaire, 


lames Truman 





Erie Watson 





The Pet Shop Boys’ music mixes New York hip 
hop styles with lots of English irony. 


“I've got the brains / You've got the 
looks / Let’s make lots of money.” 

The Pet Shop Boys know their way 
to a sardonic chorus... 

“tm looking for a partner / 
Someone who gets things fixed / Just 
ask yourself this question / Do you 
want to be rich?” 

..and that the way to itis an 
equally sardonic verse. 

‘The Pet Shop Boys make very good, 
very clever pop/dance records. The 
cleverness is an essential part of 
their appeal; it underscores what might 
otherwise be just another example 
of modish, self-conscious Brit-pop with 
layers of irony. 

‘On dropping ‘round for tea, the 
visitor immediately notices Chris Lowe, 
cone half of the duo, gazing with 
pleasure at his picture on the cover of 
‘My Guy, a British magazine cimed 
at 14-year-olds. “They've managed to 
hide your interesting skin complexion,” 
you offer, looking at the heavily 
retouched and made-up photo image. 
Chris sulks momentarily ond then 
brightens up: this is, after all, what 
being a pop star is all about. 

It turns out that I've caught them on. 
a good day: they‘ve just heard that 
“West End Girls,” the follow-up single 

to “Opportunities (Let’s Make Lots 
of Money)” has entered the British Top 
40. Since, in Britain, this is enough to 
turn an unknown into an overnight 
sensation, it seems like a good time to 
ask about the rather campy 
implications of their name. 

Neil Tennant, who's got the looks 














and is also the singer: “Contrary 

fo stories in New York about strange 
sexual perversions, it actually came 
from some friends who worked in a 
pet shop and took to calling themselves 
the Pet Shop Boys. We chose it when 
we started recording two years ago. 
Tennant knows about these nee 
As a staff writer on Smash Hits, Bi 
most successful pop magazine, he 
was perfectly placed to observe the 
strategies and foibles of successful 






Pop groups. 

The Pet Shop Boys sound fresh and 
enthusiastic, with witty lyrics and 
catchy melodies. The balance between 
sex and irony, cleverness and feeling 
in their music has taken some time 
to get right, as Tennant explains. “Chris 
and | started writing songs four years 
ago. It took two years to get a record 
out (an earlier, less successful version 
of “West End Girls”), and we've 
got through three producers since then. 
is exhausting.” 

Currently, they're recording their 
first album: expect such postmodern 
epics as “Violence,” “Suburbia,” “I 
Want a Lover” and “It’s a Sin’ to be 
on it. Meanwhile; it’s the infectious, 
satirical “Opportunities” which is 
picking up heavy airplay and interest 
across America. They plan to visit. 
“We're coming over at the end of 
January to do a radio tour. We're 
‘going to drive around—in a limo, of 
course—for a month or so, promote 
the record, and have a good time.” 








—Jon Savage 


World Beat 


Steel Pulse, whose new album, Babylon the Bandit, is soaring up world reggae 
charts, has been criticized for the militancy of their lyrics. Nonsense, says the 
group's drummer “Grizzly” Nesbitt. In a recent interview with Lesli Singer in 
Houston’s Cool Runnings magazine, Nesbitt spoke bitterly of an unprovoked police 
assault on his young son, an action that is only too common in the U.K. black 
experience. “He was going to a soccer match, through the car park to get to the 
match, and (the police) just jumped on him, asked him where's he going. He 
explained to them. They said they didn’t believe him, threw him in the back of this 
van, and then beat the shit out of him. He ended up in the hospital with his arms in 
plaster, internal bleeding, and everything. If | was in England then, that guy would 
have been dead!” .. Incidentally, Cool Runnings is a highly informative reggae 
monthly, available for $10 a year from Box 740334, Houston, TX 77274-0334... . 
Yabby You, whose real name is Vivian Jackson, has caused an incredible stir 

on his first-ever tour of the States—and not just because of his music. Long known 
to the underground os a "Christian Dread,” Yabby made several highly 
controversial statements about Haile Selassie, whom Rastas revere as the Almighty 
God, or Jah (short for ‘Iahova”’). “Him no more God than you or I—or Queen 
Elizabeth,” Yabby stated provocatively ... The Wailing Souls have split, temporarily, 
into two separate units. Backup singers Garth Dennis (a founding member of 
Black Uhuru) and Buddy Haye have been fulfilling American engagements lately, 
including a rousing hoedown on a Hopi Indian reservation in Arizona. Lead 
singers Pipe Matthews and Bread McDonald are cooling out in Jamaica... One 
of the most impressive American reggae albums ever was 1981's Rock Steady 
With Flo and Eddie, produced in conjunction with “Chinna” Smith and a host of 
first-rate studio musicians in Jamaica. Released on the tiny Epiphany label out 

of San Francisco, the album has become a highly sought collectors item. “Now,” 
reveals Mark Volman (Flo), “We're seriously considering going back down 
there in ’86 and doing another all-reggae record. Howard (Eddie) Kaylan and | 











just can’t get the music out of our systems”... The Melody Makers featuring 
Ziggy Marley are re-signed to EMl-America and have agreed to two weeks of 
touring around the time of father Bob Marley's birthday, Feb. 6 ... New Star on the 
Rise Department: Swelele, the former Howard DaCosta, has a powerful debut 
LP on the Out-A-Grass label called Feel the Vibes of Love. Ras Michael, the 
Nyabinghi Specialist, has moved his 20-year career into high gear, touring 
regularly for the first time since 1980 and packing houses from San Francisco to 
Brooklyn (where he teamed up with Mutabaruka in November). A new album 

of originals will be out soon from Shanachie . .. Now that ‘85 is history, here are 
my top choices. Album of the Year: Play the Game Right by the Melody Makers, 
Single of the Year: “Ring the Alarm’ by Tenor Saw. Comeback of the Year: Justin 
Hinds and the Dominoes (‘Travel with Love” on Nighthawk) ... American-born 
reggae singer Dhaima was on the cover of a scandal sheet recently, identified as 
mather to Philip Michael Thomas's latest. The couple have both been recorded 

in Jamaica by ace-producer Geoffrey Chung. Now, NBC, how about some more 
reggae on the sound track of Miami Vice? ... Till next time, Joh Love Everyone! 


—Roger Steffens 





Above left: Pet Shop Boys Neil Tennant (I) and Chris Lowe (r); above, David 
“Dread” Hines, lead singer for Steel Pulse. 
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SCRAPING 
FOETUS 


OFF 
THE PAGE 


Interview by Suzan Arkun 
Photography by Monica Dee 


Jim Foetus is offensive, weird, eccentric, 
provocative, shocking, snotty, 
and probably a genius. 


tus Vibrations, Foetus Under Glass, Foetus Uber 

Frisco, and You've Got Foetus on Your Breath are 
all Jim Thirlwell, who, over the past 4% years, has put 
out three LPs, three 12-inch singles, and three 7-inch 
singles on his Self-Immolation label. Working with Rolly 
Mosimann of the Swans, he’s also released an EP. “Mo- 
torslug,” under the name Wiseblood. His fourth and 
most recent album is Nail, again under the name Scrap- 
ing Foetus Off the Wheel. 


S craping Foetus Off the Wheel, Philip and His Foe- 


You used to talk a lot about how you didn’t want your 
image to be that important, so you kept changing the 
names of your one-man band . Now it seems you've 
got a very definite, strong image. 


That’s'an image created by the media, not me. | never 
considered myself as having an image anyway. | like 
Creating confusion by people not knowing what to call 
me, not being able to focus so much. It disseminates 
the whole thing. It defocuses the attention, which is 
good. 


Do you mind all the attention now? 
I try and avoid it as much as possible. | don’t really like 
it. Its not part of the creative process. | don’t see why 
I should bother with it. It’s sort of stupid. It seems like 
1 can't do any wrong. I'm just waiting for a backlash 
now, 


Don’t you write songs about purging the dark side of 
yourself? 

Well, it’s not so much that I’m aspiring to that but | do 
Want to get this stuff out of my system, ‘cause otherwise 
I'ma total bastard. | get incredibly grouchy if | haven't 
been in the studio for a while. | really do need to get 
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such a great catharsis, to go through purging those things 
and articulating a certain emotion | might be feeling, 
and if | do that | can get it out of my system. 


Misery seems to play a large part in your lyrics, Do you 
think everyone listening can relate to that? 

Oh, maybe. But | don't really care about how people 
perceive it, if they like it or not. If they like it, all well 
and good; if they don’t, too bad. | don't really write for 
an audience. 'm the audience | write for. I'm sort of 
amused when people like it. | think it’s really weird, | 
think they should, ‘cause | think it's the best there is, 
because I’m my own biggest fan, but I find it weird that 
so many people are catching on to it now. It’s really 
making a lot of inroads. A lot of people who would 
never have heard of me have heard of me now. 


What do you think its like for someone meeting you 
for the first time? 

I don't really get on with people right away, that in- 
stantly, I'm the shy type. Very few people | think | feel 
a great kinship with. | wouldn't like to meet myself. | 
wouldn't want to meet someone just like me—it's bor- 
ing. I want to meet people with different attitudes, com- 
ing from a different angle. It seems more interesting. 
We may have a single sense of aesthetics in some re- 
spects, but basically it's more interesting to play op- 
posing elephants—um, opposing elements—off each 
other. 


It’s rare to find two people, even if they dress or act 
identically, who have the same ideas. 

That's what makes it worth collaborating in the first 
place. On all the Foetus records there’s no one else, 
just me. I'm a total little Hitler. I'm a very dogmatic 
producer. | take a really hard line with people, Stuff I've 
produced usually comes out with me stamped all over 
it. 





Some people might infer from your lyrics and reputed 
actions that you're a bit of a satanist. Do you think you 
are? 

No, not at all. | don’t think I'm a satanist at all. | just 
use a lot of heaven and hell analogies for life. But hell, 
I'm the new Messiah. 


In which direction? 
The right direction, in my direction. | mean, good is 
evil and evil’s good. 


What was that whole business with those cat killings? 
Oh, a stupid rumor. | heard that | was on stage with a 
barrel of kittens and | would hold a kitten up to the 
microphone and break its neck, Then | would have a 
sound engineer record these squeals, loop it, and that 
would form the rhythm of the song. 


Well, what about your girlfriend Lydia Lunch collecting 
cats and killing them and having them stuffed and put- 
ting them on crosses in a way linked to their person- 
alities and then presenting them to people. 

It's a lie. 


What do you think you'd do if somebody asked you— 
if someone wanted to kill themselves and found it sort 
of difficult, so they asked you to kill them? 

don’t think V’d do it. 


Why not? 
Because once they're dead, it’s all right for them but 
not for you. You're implicated. 


If they managed to work out some way where no- 
body— 

Then it would depend. Depend whether | got away 
with it or not. It would have to be a pretty foolproof 
plan. | think its probably pretty easy to kill yourself. 


Usually it's not that clear-cut. We don’t know what death 
is. It could be worse than the situation we have now. 
don't think you'd be too pissed off if you were dead 


anyway. From what I've heard it’s supposed to be quite 
an elated experience. | went through a period of time 
when | felt really trapped by the earthly confines of my 
body and | thought, well, it would be nice to be just a 
force, just a soul unhindered by the earthly confines of 
one’s body. But I got used to it. 


If you knew for certain that death was peace and there 
was absolutely no torment, do you think you'd want to 
die? 

No, not necessarily. | mean, | do enjoy torment. | do 
inflict it on myself at times. It’s interesting. Got to know 
the bad to know the good. In fact, have you ever seen 
Wise Blood or read the book? It’s about this guy who 
inflicts a lot of pain. He started a church called the 
Church of Christ Without Christ. He goes through a big 
martyrdom trip, starts walking around with barbed wire 
wrapped around his body under his shirt and brass in 
his shoes, etc. | can really dig that concept. In fact, 
what was Foetus Flesh is now Wiseblood—that's the 
name of the group. We've got a record coming out 
soon. 


Does pain play a big role in your life? Would it be there 
‘no matter what? 

I guess | unconsciously inflict a certain amount of pain 
on myself by depriving myself of things. 


Do you think it would be there if you didn’t do any- 
thing? 

Oh, it would probably still be there if | didn’t do rec- 
ords. It’s just a part of me. 


Do you think you could ever get rid of it, purge it? 

No, I don’t think I'll ever get rid of that part of my 
personality. It’s so unconscious, it doesn’t bug me that 
I'm like that. | understand—it just happens that way. | 
don’t take the easy option most of the time. | do go 





through things | don’t need to. | do put myself through 
fairly vigorous conditions in the studio that | don’t nec- 
essarily need to. Nonstop every day, 15 hours a day, 
till I'm so exhausted I could cry. But that’s just the way 
itis. 


But it seems that pain by definition is something you'd 
want to minimize. 
Haven't you heard of masochism? 


It’s a. complicated word. 

I don’t consciously inflict pain upon myself, so I'm not 
a masochist. But | don’t do things in the easiest manner. 
I could probably start working under an inoffensive name 
and tone down the screaming a bit and sell tons of 
records, but | don’t want to, 


Do you think your success was inevitable? 

Oh yeah, I've paid my dues . . . No, I don’t think it was, 
inevitable at all [laughs]. I’m actually amazed that I'm 
selling records. S 
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NEW JENSEN CLASSIC TRIAX SPEAKER SYSTEM 


The technological evolution in sound con- 
tinues. We invented the first car speaker 
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AND 
THE 
UFO’S 


In and out of the chakras with that kooky 
krautzer babe with the new-wave 
hooker wardrobe. 





Ebet Roberts 


ou only get one guess 
who Nina Hagen’s 
favorite star is. This is 
her loft (if the pot on 
the stove is any 
indication, we're all going to be 
having boiled potatoes a little 
later), and the walls are covered 
with souvenirs from the brilliant 
international career of someone 
truly special to Nina. You know: 
posters and photos and paintings 
of the really special people, 
icons of inspirational heroes, 
pictures of lovers near the bed, 
photos of friends taped to the 
refrigerator next to the kids’ 
current finger painting triumphs. 
And here at Nina's place—her 
space—right in the heart of 
downtown Los Angeles’s 
struggling but brave postindustrial 
art-loft district, the walls are 
plastered with posters and 
Paintings and photos of Nina Hagen. 

Here's a poster from a concert 
last summer in Germany—Nina 
as a pink-haired Jayne Mansfield 
in bazooming flashbulb ecstasy, 
from the cover of her latest album, 
Nina Hagen in Ekstasy. Up by 
the stairway is one from another 
show a few years back—Nina 
as Batgirl, pointed ears and all. 
Over there, an earlier shot, 
from the cover of her first 
‘American record—Nina in a 
black leather jacket with “Mein 
Kampf” stenciled over the pocket, 
a gilded coronet atop her head, 
and her lips painted into the 
elaborate, exaggerated cupid’s- 
bow kissyface of a Hamburg 
whore. 

Up there, near where she's 
sitting, the cover of her 1983 
album Fearless is pinned—Nina 
hieroglyphing her limbs in dance- 
club semaphores, a gold tinsel 
Cleopatra wig, a black bra set 
strikingly against skin white and 
pasty enough to do the Pillsbury 
Doughboy proud, with a couple 
of graphic-arts arrows aimed 
at her image just so nobody 
misses the point. The other side 
of the album shows her as an 
ectoplasmic TV vision— 
Botticell’s Venus with bad 
reception—being sucked up into 
a flying saucer. But the biggest 
picture of Nina Hagen in the 
whole joint is a six-by-six-foot 
painting modeled after the cover 
of her Nunsexmonkrock album. 

It may be the single most 
restrained picture on any of her 
records, or on any of her walls. It 
may be the most restrained Nina 
Hagen picture in existence. No 
startled eyebrows akimbo, no 
Little Egypt eyeliner, no 
Catwoman cape ’n’ cowl 
ensemble, no Mata Hari harem 
Pants, no stiletto heels—just 
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a humble woman in a Virgin Mary veil, her lips a little 
less bee-stung than usual, her look calm and placid, 
her baby Cosma Shiva in her arms. Madonna (not that 
one) und child. Except that in the painting's version of 
the record cover, Cosma Shiva is no longer the sweetly 
bewildered babe in arms with a built-on halo. Instead, 
the artist has transformed the swaddled infant into a 
maniacal Mad magazine cartoon baby with bulging 
eyeballs and dangerous, grinning teeth. Halo’s still there, 
though. 

Nina doesn’t want anyone shooting photos of Cosma 
Shiva—it’s OK if they take pictures of Nina herself up 
there on the meditation pad, but she’s—Wait! Hold it! 
We're all going outside, all of us, up to the roof. All 25 
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or 30 of us, we're going to file through the kitchen, past 
the potatoes, up the stairs, and out onto the rooftop. 
But she wants us all to be careful going out there, be- 
cause we're each going to have to scrunch past the 
building's main electrical panel box to get out the door 
to the roof, and she'd hate to have any of her flock go 
heavenward with a crisp crackle and a slender puff of 
smoke, hapless insects gotchaed by a bug-zapper. 
“There is this force,” she explains, queen bee address- 
ing a small troop of dim but willing drones, “EEE-lek- 
TRRI-I-I-zity! Do not touch it! So don’t die and be very 
concentrating when you are crossing the exit of that 
roof.” She'll join us there once she’s checked the po- 
tatoes. 


In the meantime, some of us Eagles—that’s what Nina 
and Zattar, her buddy with the Rambo Springsteen 
headband, call our little group: Eagles. “We're all Ea- 
gles,” Zattar says. “Highly evolved beings, and it’s no 
accident that we're all here today.” In the meantime, 
accident or no accident, quite a few of us Eagles are 
feeling more like, uh, Sheep. It's a cold, gray late Sun- 
day afternoon here on the lofty rooftops of downtown 
L.A., and not everybody brought a jacket. reeling 
sheepish is one thing and feeling cold is another, but 
feeling both cold and sheepish is—but wait, here’s Nina! 
The potatoes are doing fine! Join hands, everybody! 
Everybody hold hands! Up here on the tar-bubbled 
rooftop, in God's own gusty, gray, TV-antennaed sky! 
‘And just to get things rolling, Nina’s going to kick this 
‘occasion off with a little Om-m-m-m-m-ing—join in! 
We're going to do it in repetitions of either three or 
seven, Nina doesn’t care which! O-O-O-M-M-M-M-M- 
M-M-M! 

“Now,” she announces, “we are all going to tell the 
others what we pray for. Zattar, will you begin first?” 
Beginning first, Zatiar c~*~lishes the tone for the prayers 
thai /sllow, and, as a result, the new-wave hippies, 
new-age punks, 2n4 sst-punk seekers assembled here 
in one big hand-holding circle all come off like reverent 
hopefuls in a Miss Universe pageant. The wishes for 
world peace, universal brotherhood, and (true!) unity 
with the animals are more fervent than anybody's heard 
since the glory days of Bert Parks emceeing the Miss 
America broadcast live from Atlantic City. Oh, one wis- 
enheimer prays that it won't get any colder out here on 
the roof, and a bearded guy with wild-looking eyes 
prays that all heaven and hell will open up before us 
here today, which probably yanks at least a few hand- 
holders’ memories back to “UFO,” the last song on 
Nunsexmonkrock, the one where Nina summons the 
spaceships and then bursts suddenly into a gleeful, 
growling chant: “Earthquake in Los Angeles! Earth- 
quake in Los Angeles!” Aside from that, it’s positively 
inspirational up here on the rooftop with the video cam- 
eraman following the prayer chain around, truly uplift- 
ing to hear so much reverence and global goodwill and 
selfless antimaterialism gathered together and flung forth 
in the face of so stiff a wind-chill factor. And that’s why 
it strikes such an odd and unsettling note when the 
prayer circle finally winds its way around to little Cosma 
Shiva Hagen, sweet-faced little 4-year-old Cosma Shiva, 
really a cute little thing, with a set of springy antennae 
tipped by glittery stars bouncing and waving merrily 
over her head. 

“Cosma—it's your turn to pray,” her mother reminds 
her when the little girl hesitates too long. “You know 
how to pray.” 

Cosma knows how to pray, and she knows what she 
wants to pray for as well. “I pray for a house with a 
yard,” she says, and her sweet little 4-year-old voice is 
surprisingly strong in the chilly rooftop wind, and more 
than a little pissed off. “I pray for a house with a big 
yard,” says Cosma Shiva, “so | can have a kitty and a 
Puppy and a horsey.” 








ina Hagens tale is along th: tines of a Teu- 
tonic Marching Tour of the Western 
‘World—she hasn't invaded Russia yet, but 

that doesn’t mean it’s not on the itinerary. 

Born in East Berlin in 1955 to an actress 

and an author, she left East Germany under some du- 
ress. Enthusiastic literature from her record company— 
“Over The Wall and into your arms; Nina Hagen, from 
East Germany to you”—would urge you to believe she 
was expelled by the godless communist state for trea- 
son, rock ‘n’ roll, and general subversive behavior. The 
same biographical copy also claims that Nina Hagen 
records “are not available where Truth is suppressed.”” 
Her East German difficulties began, purportedly, with 

a dishonorable discharge from her youth organization 
(like being bounced from your socialist Brownie scout 
troop, maybe), and under the influence of both the 
stirring times (the ’60s began late behind the Iron Cur- 
tain) and her mother’s new boyfriend (a noted folksing- 
ing dissident), she proceeded to enrage all authority 


with her wild, verboten music (which included at least 
two Janis Joplin numbers). Finally, she was booted over 
the Berlin Wall. (You've got to figure that the publicists 
who chronicled Nina's colorful history most likely 
checked their facts only about as far back as whatever 
Nina had to say in the bio just before this one. However 
much of all this is actually true is certainly a whole lot 
less interesting than how purely appropriate it is for a 
docudramatic made-for-TV-movie, | say let's go with 
it, if only for the sake of an action-packed story.) 

She lands in West Germany sometime in the pungent 
early days of punk and proceeds to miss the point en- 
rely. Well, not entirely entirely. Punk filtered through 
every Anglo-European country and colony in a differ- 
ent way, after all, with peculiarly different effects. And 
ever since occupation by Der Elvis (1945-60, approx- 
imately), what the Germanic hordes have gone for in a 
big way—punk or no punk—in their rockmusik is the 
sternest and stiffest beats, the loudest and crunchiest 
Nietzschean noises, the most Wagnerian donner-und- 
blitzen production, the clobberingest_ powerchords, 
Witness those stage-stomping, stark-minimal Silver 
Beatles in Hamburg’s Kaiserkeller; witness Munich’s 
Eurodisco, most especially Donna Summer and Giorgio 
Moroder’s proto-Devo “! Feel Love,” the 12-inch single 
that launched a thousand English haircut bands; wi 
ness Abba and Kraftwerk and Boney M and the funk- 
musik section of “99 Luftballoons”; witness “Climb 
Every Mountain” from The Sound of Music by Nurem- 
burg’s Rodgers und Hammerstein. Plainly, the groove 
that moves the master race's booty is music you can 
swing your beer stein to. In large groups. In unison. 

Thus it’s not completely surprising that at a time when 
punk was still mildly annoying, and concerned con- 
sumers everywhere were crying out for stricter laws 
against guitar solos, Nina should leap the Berlin Wall 
(tunnel under it) (break the East German women’s non- 
steroid-assisted pole vault record) (Steve McQueen her 
Way over on a soaring ‘66 Triumph motorcycle, sailing 
past barbed wire and incredulous goose-stepping 
guards, land squarely on a CBS record contract, and 
screech to a stylish halt) and before you know it, she’s 
a West German rock star, mit der punkrock hair und 
mit guitar solos both. 

Weirdly enough, it worked—mainly through the force 
of Nina’s unique combination of soap-operatic charis- 
ma and yodel-odel chutzpah. Her first record was a 
remake of the dead-tired FM-radio staple “White Punks 
on Dope” (hers was called “TV-Glotzer”) that managed 
to jump-start its heart just one more time. After that, 
she knocked off a verson of new-wave phenom Lene 
Lovich'stick-tocking “Lucky Number,” a tune that ought 
to have been impossible to out-gimmick. Nina's take 
("Wir Leben immer Noch”) sounded like she'd un- 
screwed the back of the song, lost a few of the parts, 
and then set about using the tock-ticking remains for 
what certain ads in the back pages of magazines might 
call a personal pleasure item. 

Career creation accomplished, commerciality dem- 
onstrated, cover tunes ripped asunder, she delivered 
her first manifesto. “African Reggae” was a precis 
fitted ga-chunk-ga-chunking German reggae, a thump- 
ing, mug-clinking Euroreggae, with Nina ululating across 
an Alpine meadow—Heidi Goes to Kingston—waxing 
operatic for a moment before invoking Jah Rastafari 
over a state-of-the-art '70s-style twin-guitar lead line 
stolen from some Linda Ronstadt session hack's out- 
takes, while a synthesizer farted violently nearby. Weird 
was not the word, but it was closer than most, She 
wanted, she sang, to go to Africa, to the black Jerusa- 
lem, to the black kultur—o00-yoodel-odel-ooo. She 
wanted a whole lot, and she was apparently inventing, 
German dub (either Nina or her producers; if it was 
them, it doesn’t matter, because she dumped ‘em as 
soon as possible). She was headed for the Heart of 
Darkness, naturlich, to the black Jerusalem. She was 
looking to meet up in Mombassa with Rimbaud, Gau- 
guin, the Rousseau brothers, and all the other noble 
Eurosavages. She wanted to split this nowhere scene. 
In other words, Let’s blow this pop stand, man! 

She ends up in the United States (swims freestyle) 





























“They put me under a shower of 
colors and they cleansed me 
of my hang-ups. 





(makes first transatlantic solo flight going the other way) 
with a record contract from the local CBS franchise and 
an attractive set of well-labeled new-wave novelty lug- 
gage. American radio is already assembling entire con- 
ceptual playlists around the excited, squeaking bim- 
bette and the simulated 
novelty tune, and as two 
‘mints in one, Nina’s timing 
couldn't possibly be more 
perfect. The novelty appeal 
is present in spades. | mean, 
you got this kooky krautster 
babe with the new-wave 
hooker wardrobe making 
kissyface with the camera, 
batting the ultra-lashes fast 
enough to fan up a solid 
breeze, and who cares what 
she hollers at the micro- 
phone so long as it sounds 
good with a goofy German 
accent? Is this a hit act or 
what? 


ow it’s Nina's 
turn to_ pray. 
Cosma Shiva’s 
rather blatant 
offering threw a 
minor materialistic wrench 
into the spiritually uplifted 
works, but she’s just a kid, 
after all, Nina isn’t the least 
bit fazed by it, If Cosma’s 
prayer came with a few barbs 
attached, none of them seem 
to have snagged Nina. In 
fact, she launches into her 
prayer with terrific enthusi- 
asm. The balding blond guy 
with the hand-held video 
camera is hovering loyally, 
and Nina seems nearly 
transported. It's as though 
she'sthe featured guest on 
today’s rooftop talk show, 
and the host—God, maybe, 
‘or Merv—has just asked her 
about her new movie. “I pray 
for a TV station,” she tells 
the studio audience” So she 
‘can make some really good 
programs’and -bring down 
the UFOs. In fact, she has a 
whole bunch of other things 
she wants, a regular Christmas list of goodies she'd like 
to see delivered, including a radio station and even 
Cosma Shiva’s suburban dream house, but it’s the TV 
station that’s most important. It’s a relief when Nina says 
all the Eagles can go back downstairs to her loft, 
‘Once she’s lotused up front on her metallic medita- 
tion pad again, she explains the videotape they're mak- 
ing—"We are making it with my healing meetings and 
everything that goes on around here, and then we can 
show it to people,and they would give me much money 
so I can make a movie or a show out of it. Because we 
need good equipment, better than this we have. 
“Now, the question is: Does everybody know what 
a channel is?” Quite a few Eagles turn to each other— 
are we ig television here?—but Nina hasn't left 





enough of a pause after her question for anybody to 
say anything anyway. “A human channel? A medium? 
OK, a medium is a human channel who realizes its 
ability to channel_or to be used by spirits. | know 
woman in Los Angeles, she's channeling some Scottish 
spirit, and, uhm, that’s also pretty interesting, but | really 
like people who are able to channel real high spirits, 
like Jesus Christ, or Archangel Michael, or like Seth— 
this person in Glendale is channeling Seth.” She turns 
to faithful Zattar. "Seth is a person from a higher di- 
mension, right?” 

Zattar is terrifically energetic too, and he seems es- 
pecially enthused about getting his own shot at saying 
something. “Seth is a personality that has done all the 
earth cycles, and his job is, like, to tell people what to 
do and what goes on. He basically lets you know that 











you create a place responsible to all life and that—” 
Nina bursts in, too terrifically energetic to hold back 
any longer. “Yeah, you create your own reality! You 
create whatever you believe you are. You create your 
‘own belief systems. You create your own belief in God. 
You create your own enlightenment. And you create 
This time it’s Nina who gets interrupted. It’s Cosma 
Shiva, with a “Mommy, | need you outside” sort of 4- 
year-old request, and Nina makes all the absolutely 
perfectly unexasperated motions of a suburban dream- 
home mother being hassled in front of the Wednesday 
afternoon bridge club. “Don’t interrupt us now, Cosma,” 
she says in an exceptionally even tone. “Let's go to the 





continued on p. 70 
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The Waterboys 
This Is the Sea 
Island 


once saw a theatrical poster for the New York Shake- 
speare Festival’s production of Hamlet with Sam Wa- 
terston’s mouth wide open, screaming the Dane’s cosmic 
hysteria. No sound coming out of it. The poignancy of 
the picture without the sound track. A sense of remote 
exhilaration. That is the exquisite edge of devastation 
you feel on This Is the Sea, with its fabulously emotive 
lyricism that creates a lavish ancestral underworld of 
primeval yearnings and cathartic purges. 

At its best—and that is on five of the album’s nine 
cuts—This Is the Sea clearly triumphs, delivering mo- 
narchical, orchestral, and acoustic grandeur. Lead 
singer/writer/co-producer Mike Scott's sensitive use of 
classical horns, strings, pianos, and percussion trans- 
forms the electrical orchestrations into a beautifully 
evocative piece of work. The haunt in the synthesized 
guitar riff opening “Be My Enemy” sounds like the re- 
fined stylization of a classical instrument, and the pure 
sensation of the brief reverbing synth at the beginning 





of “The Pan Within” reflects Scott's facility for translat- 
ing rock technology into strange and disturbing classi- 
cal sound. 

“Don't Bang the Drum,” the first track, is one enor- 
mous barreling, lurching slice of theater, opening with 
an ominously grandiloquent Spanish flamenco trumpet 
cadenza, an undercurrent of shimmering vibrations, 
acoustic guitar and piano rhythms shuddering deli- 
cately. The situation is clear: the sky has fallen in, and 
all we can do about it is shout. And as the trumpet 
climax seethes its agony, the introduction erupts into a 
hard rocking electric groove, Scott's invective jammed 
with thumping fear like the dying cries of a sacrificial 
animal, the sax skidding: “Here we are in a spe‘ 
place / What are you gonna do here? / Now we stand 
ina special place / What will you do here? / What show 
cof soul / Are we gonna get from you?” The tragedy is 
probably automatic, but let the king howl for our re- 
prieve: “Don't bang the drum / Do you know how to 
let it come now? / Don't bang the drum now / Just let 
it / Come now, come now, come now, come now, come 
now.” The damned will be saved 

Scott’s melodies are reminiscent of Roxy Music's 
brooding, undulating rhapsodies and vocally have 
something to do with a Bob Dylan grate. With their 
majestic baroque sound sailing high above a keen elec- 
tricand acoustic rock 'n’ roll beat (take note of the rising 
chords in the “too HIGH, too FAR, too soon” of “The 
Whole Moon”), the Waterboys have forged a new 











sound: symphonic operatic gypsy rock. 

This paradox appears on “Old England”'’s sweet 
acoustic piano and drum syncopation, backing vocals 
and sax harmony echoing above Scott’ vitriol, mourn- 
ing the wasted nation: “Criminals are televised, politi- 
Cians fraternize / Journalists are dignified and everyone is / 
Civilized and children stare with heroin eyes.” 

The bristling, noble, and sensually urgent “The Pan 
Within” contains a lacerating anguish in the vocals 
which passionately invoke the God of Abandon, Pan 
Lover aches for lover to fall from grace to contract the 
regal fever. It all feels a lot like deliverance, and is: 
“Come with me / On a journey beneath the skin.” The 
repetition underscores the savage lament: “Come with 
me / On a journey under the skin / We will look to- 
gether /For the Pan within.” Acoustic guitar strums the 
deep and amber seduction: “The stars are alive / And 
nights like these / Were born to be / Sanctified by you 
and me.” Nothing can stop it now: “Close your eyes / 

Breathe slow we'll begin /.. . . swing your hips, loose 
your head and let it spin.” 

Except for the fact that the title track didn’t affect me 
and the technical production sometimes lags, This Is 
the Sea courses right through the viscera. | want more. 








—Esther Murray 





Waterboy Mike Scott, one of rock’s anchor-y young 
men, 
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Pete Townshend 
White City (A Novel) 
Atco 


To explain this a lot more simply than 
Pete “Call Me Egghead” Townshend ever 
would, White City (A Novel) isn’t a novel 
at all, but an album that’s the basis of — 
but not exclusively the soundtrack for— 
a film, or rather a long-form video (or is 
that videogram?) of the same name. Hav- 
ing not seen the thing, | can’t tell you 
much more about any “plot” except to 
report that, from what I've been able to 
glean from the uncredited liner notes, it 
appears that Petey (or, as they say at the 
publishing house where he’s now an ed- 
itor, his persona) once upon a time lived 
in a housing complex called White City 
Estates and that this is his version of Ray 
Davies’ Return to Waterloo. (Having 
borne eyewitness to that travesty, | can’t 
imagine why anyone would want to copy 
it; then again, the Who never went wrong 
copying from the Kinks before—c.f. “You 
Really Got Me” ’s power-chorded an- 
archy becoming “My Generation,” or 
Face to Face’s notion of the “concept” 
album making Tommy a possibility.) 
Yes, | know, we've heard this back-to- 
the-roots one from Townshend before— 
in fact, many times before—but this isn’t 
another one of those look-back-in-anger 
Quadrophenia-type life retrospectives 
No, what we have here instead is a, for 
the most part, serious-minded contem- 
plation of the sociopolitical ramifications 
of life inside a racially mixed housing 
project. Or something like that. Like | said, 
Thaven't seen it, so | can’t be sure. There's 
really only one thing | can be sure about: 
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White City is one of the most preten- 
tiously boring records I've heard in quite 
some time. 

’s not that we haven't heard preten- 
tiously boring records from Townshend 
before—in fact, many times before—but, 
honestly, when you hear lyrics such as, 
“You must have tried and then defied be- 
lief / Maybe found futility in insular grief / 
| need your hunger just as you need mine / 
Amniilion appetites can swallow up time” 
performed in “fashionable” rap style, 
well, you're reminded why the Who's 
strongest point was never their James 
Brown covers. Anyway, between that 
song ("Face the Face"), a reggae-ish time- 
waster called “Hiding Out” that’s most 
reminiscent of Howard Jones's worst as- 
pects, and an absolutely pathetic blues 
rant (Secondhand Love"), you begin to 
wonder why Townshend's still making 
records if he can’t even find the inspit 
tion to sound like himself. 

Actually, two songs here do sound like 
Townshend, though I'm not sure it’s the 
Townshend most folks consider all that 
memorable; his best stuff lately is the in- 
nocuous wimp-rock best represented by 
Empty Glass's “Let My Love Open the 
Door.” Both “Crashing by Design” and 
“Brilliant Blues” on White City have that 
same useless-but-hummable quality that 
renders them at least semilistenable. Even 
so, it’s just tread and retread; use your 
sound-on-sound cassette recorder to su- 
perimpose “Brilliant Blues” over Face 
Dances’ “Don’t Let Go the Coat” and 
you'll see what | mean. Oh well—no one 
ever said growing old and in the way was 
going to be easy. 











—Billy Altman 





Dr. Demento 

The Greatest Novelty Records of 
All Time 

Rhino 


Let me put it this way. Only in a day and 
age when McDonald's offers a simple 
hamburger, emblazoned with (whooo- 
eee!) lettuce and (exotic-a) tomatoes and 
bills it in a zillion-dollar ad campaign as 
The Hottest Thing Happenin’ can Dr. De- 
mento and Rhino Records palm off six 
(count ‘em—six) volumes of “the great- 
est novelty records of all time,” as he so 
modestly bills his medicine show. Some- 
one should gift the advertising whiz-kids 
from McD's with this set, divided into 
decades, the ‘40s through the ‘80s. For 
the piddling price of $49.98 you get all 
these, including the painful Christmas al- 
bum, plus a poster and booklet in an em- 
bossed box. 

First, let’s discuss the definition of the 
word “novelty,” as in rarity or curiosity, 
maybe. On a good day, maybe. A few of 
these records that Dr. Demento (other- 


wise known as Barry Hansen, a fact that 
he should never let be known) has culled 
from his archives can be called “un- 
usual.” Let me just run a few titles by you 
so you get the drift: “My Dead Dog 
Rover.” “Dead Skunk.” As opposed to 
“Dead Puppies.” They're not good 
enough to be tasteless. See, Dr. D. has 
this syndicated radio show (which thank- 
fully doesn’t have a New York City outlet) 
which relies heavily on the gag (as in 
choke/vomit) “humor” of “Weird” Al 
Yankovic and “Pudgy” Allan Sherman. | 
think me and Mr. D. have different defi- 
nitions of the word “parody.” | always 
thought some form of intellect had to be 
involved. Silly. | mean, what would these 
guys do without their self-imposed nick- 
names to add interest to their acts? I ain't 
amused. 

There are several numbers that stand 
‘out on Demento’s six-pack like neon sore 
thumbs. Take “Time Warp” from The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show. This song is 
arock’n' roller, and it sent me scrambling 
through my cardboard box of 70s mem- 
orabilia to dig out the printed instructions 
for the actual steps to the “Time Warp” 
dance shuffle from the original London 
play circa 1973. (Think | can sell it?) And 
just in case I’m accused of clutching onto 
the ‘70s (but, jeez, what a decade!) there 
were a coupla '40s classiques included 
in, natch, the “1940s” that are gems: 
Jimmy Durante’s “Inka Dinka Doo” and 
Cab Calloway’s ultra-lucent “Minnie the 
Moocher.” Sexy, sassy, and if the word 
was around in the ’40s, downright funky. 
Hi-dee-hi-dee-hi. This is the high point 
of the six albums. The Christmas album 
I won't even discuss. Okay. You forced 
me. "Grandma Got Run Over by a Rein- 
deer” by Elmo & Patsy. And the title is 
better than the song. Enuff said? 

But there are some recognizable tunes, 
such as: “Does Your Chewing Gum Lose 
Its Flavor (On the Bedpost Overnight?),”” 
““tsy-Bitsy, Teenie-Weenie, Yellow Polka 
Dot Bikini,” “Monster Mash,” “Tiptoe 
Through the Tulips With Me” by—who 
cares where he is now—Tiny Tim. Yes, 
records we all tried hard to forget. But 
Dr. Demento won't let us! It's like going 
to your high school reunion and running 
into all the people you dreaded you'd 
meet. Maybe inevitably, but who needed 
to look them up? 

Dr. D.’s selections make Dick Clark's 
“Rock, Roll, and Remember” syndicated 
radio show sound interesting. Even with 
the interviews he sprinkles throughout 
(“Where were you when the Supremes 
split up?”). 

Let me tell you my theory about Dr. 
Demento. See, he doesn’t exist. He's just 
some edited-out material found on a ra- 
dio station floor. So, when Rhino Records 
put this nitwit together, they needed 
somebody to pose as Dr. Demento. The 
exterminator happened to wander past, 
so they slapped a top hat and a tux on 
him, switched the props around to suit 
the decade (ice cream soda and Eisen- 
hower pic for the '50s; trolls, peace signs, 
and psychedelia for the ’60s, and so on) 
and shot six album covers in one short 
photo session. 

Which leads me to ask several perti- 
nent questions. Like: Where is Richard 
O'Brien when we so drastically need a 
truly warped sense of the absurd? And: 

















‘What color is Little Nell’s (does she or 
does she possess one of the great “novel- 
la" voices of all time . . . her shriek-abil- 
ity is just beyond!) hair right now? | 
mean, let's get serious! Anyway, my ab- 
solutely final word on the subject is, if 
Dr. Demento should return to the New 
York City airwaves in the near or distant 
future, the only place to listen to him is 
while driving through the Lincoln Tunnel, 
PS.: Is anybody else out there looking 
forward to an album of ‘70s disco tunes 
put together by the definitive class act of 
that decade, Monte Rock III? Now he’s 
Sumebody they should resurrect! 


—Annie Russo 





Shockabilly 
Shockabilly Heaven 
Fundamental Music 


Nineteen eighty-five's best film, Re-Ani- 
mator, takes a ghoulishly hilarious look 
at a few doctors who literally bring ‘em 
back alive. For years Shockabilly has 
worked a similarly blasphemic magic on 
the sacred songs of the ‘60s, resurrecting 
their exquisite corpses as gruesomely fas- 
cinating artifacts that stagger around for 
a while before dissolving into a warm, 
wet of vitals. Shockabilly Heaven 
contains the ecstatic death throes of a trio 
that—late, lamented, laminated—is no 
more; hence, the title. These days gui- 
tarist/singer/writer Eugene Chadbourne 
takes his lunatic version of Luke the Drifter 
from town to town, bassist/writer Kramer 
has sold his soul to the fabulous Butthole 
Surfers, and | hope percussionist David 
Licht is in heaven somewhere, too. 
Heaven’s opening track rakes “Instant 
Karma” across the highway, beginning 
with a supplicating verse that leads to a 
heavy-metal chorus before shifting into 
perky electric bluegrass, while disturbing 
background effects emerge and disap- 
pear into Kramer's cosmic sludge-o-mix. 
(Fragments of dialogue from television and 
telephones are also an important part of 
the Shork2billy soundscap 
Other great moments in this history of 
rock retreadery include Chadbourne 
warbling a cracked version of “Red- 
Headed Stranger,” while splattering the 
walls with hundreds of free-form guitar 
jizz runs, (For further liste in the mu- 
tant country department, refer to Chad- 
bourne’s There‘ll Be No Tears Tonight.) 
The group also adds psychic surgery and 
late-night TV electronic effects to the un- 
forgettable T. Rex anthem “Life’s a Gas.” 
Touchstones to a distant era, these songs 
have everything to do with nostalgia and 























pleasure. By transforming them into little 
monsters of art, Shockabilly puts the ten- 
sion lines that connect us to our recent 
cultural past into stark Day-Glo relief. 

While Shockabilly appropriated si 
icant pop-culture moments of the late- 
‘0slearly-’70s before such grave rob- 
bery became fashionable, the group's 
original material grew even more inter- 
esting than the tunes they liberated from 
the sacred crypt. Shockabilly Vietnam, 
the group's last album, was a politically 
committed slap in the face. It warned lis- 
teners against forgetting the political con- 
ditions that triggered the music of their 
favorite fab era while equating Vietnam 
with Nicaragua. 

Heaven is a personal testament and sets 
off Kramer’s acid-drenched mystical 
kitsch (“Tau and the Soldier," “Our 
Metempsychosis”) against Chadbourne’s 
down-home absurdity. And when Chad- 
bourne’s not writing what | presump- 
tuously assume to be quasi-semi-auto- 
biographically disturbing paeans to 
hearth, home, and personal history 
(‘When You Dream About Bleeding,” 
“Hendrix Buried in Tacoma,” “Happy 
New Year”), he’s throwing himself into 
the Manson clan’s collective memory de- 
sert (“She Was a Living Breathing Piece 
of Dirt,” “How Can You Kill Me, I'm Al- 
ready Dead”). Man, when they want to, 
Shockabilly can make you convulse with 
dread. 

Did | mention that | love this band? 
Gonna miss ‘em, too, but at least I'll have 
Chadbourne’s solo records and tapes to 
cuddle on cold winter nights (Iridescence 
has just released his politically correct The 
President He Is Insane). And for years no- 
body but the Butthole Surfers held a 
matchstick to Shockabilly vis-a-vis 
throwing brown smelly globs of sound 
back into pop music’s smug little face. 

But is there afterlife after afterbirth? 
(Available from New Music Distribution 
Service, 500 Broadway, New York, NY 
10012.) 








—Richard Gehr 





Ben Webster 

The Big Tenor—The Complete 
Ben Webster on EmArcy 
Polygram 





One of the great meetings of inel 
and the recording studio occurred in New 
York very late one January night in 1945, 
and it resulted in classic music. Rubber- 
legs Williams, a second-string vocalist and 


hipster, was working on a fifth of “Joe 
Louis,” a bootleg brain-chiller, when he 
decided he should drink a cup of coffee. 
Too bad Charlie Parker, thinking he’d be 
drinking the coffee, had put Benzedrine 
in the cup. Rubberlegs remarked that the 
coffee tasted bitter, then short-circuited. 
Fortunately, the tape kept rolling. Behind 
the glorious strains of a shouter in search 
of his marbles, Charlie Parker and Dizzy 
Gillespie pour out exquisite bop filigrees, 
probably to spite the guy for stealing their 
drugs. Whatever the reason, the contrast 
between a howling R&B lunatic and the 
time-stopping grace of Parker and Gilles- 
pie makes for unsettling, fun listening. 

It’s like that too on The Big Tenor—The 
Complete Ben Webster on EmArcy, but 
not quite. Webster, one of the greatest 
saxophonists in American history, was 
also one of the silkiest; he could sound 
like true love lubed by Vaseline. But the 
man had a bad streak as well, and on 
blues and up-tempo cookers his tenor 
sounds coarse like concrete, angry, and 
huge; a few stories tall and two blocks 
wide. Which means that tonally, at least, 
he fits in with all the strange and unlikely 
people he plays with on this record—the 
Ravens, Jay McShann doing R&B, Johnny 
Otis, Dinah Washington, and a big band 
led by Johnny Richards. And Webster can 
elevate forgettable arrangements and 
sessions into masterpieces. 

During the early '50s, when this ma- 
terial was inscribed in wax, Webster 
played the free-lance hired gun. Eight dif- 
ferent groups, including one of his own 


featuring Benny Carter, ply their wares on 
the record, and the great variety sounds 
like a trip to a 50s record store, But al- 
though Webster could play uptown and 
downtown and fit into most contexts, 
nothing here quite makes sense (though 
nothing quite doesn’t make sense, either). 
Webster paired with Johnny Otis is as ra- 
tional as Pia Zadora’s existence; they ex- 
pand the record's absurdity quotient with 
a quaint little R&B number called “Oopy 
Doo,” but the other tunes Otis and 
Webster play—“One O'Clock Jump,” 
“Stardust”—are swing standards. Big- 
band leader Jay McShann makes a logical 
companion for Webster, but here leads 
his band through some nicely half-wit- 
ted, love-blabbing jump tunes. And 
Johnny Richards's Orchestra, which 
would also seem a logical hook-up, 
sounds opaque and Brooks Brothers—ish. 
But all the solos work: gruff-toned or 
sweet-talking, blues-saturated without 
being condescending, romantic without 
being cloying, muscular without being 
macho, they smack you across the face 
with their genius. Mostly surrounded by 
excited if slightly lame groups, Webster 
alternately slams out brilliant blues solos 
and ballad interpretations, dispensing a 
lesson in the difference between high art 
and entertainment. The contrast makes 
the record historically relevant and all that, 
not to mention esthetically strange, but 
the music, like the Parker/Williams col- 
lision, is a blast. 





—Peter Watrous 
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Lloyd Cole and the 
Commotions 

Fasy Pieces 

Geffen 


Ithas been very difficult for me to review 
this album because every time | hear 
Lloyd Cole’s voice, | faint. It’s impossible 
to find your Bic when you're face down 
on the floorboards and blinded by dust. 
His vocals melt through the body like 
warm red wine sipped in the fall beside 
a crackling fire. They bring a sparkle to 
the eyes and a sense of well-being, even 
euphoria. This band restores the faith in 
British pop music that Go West removed. 

The promise reflected on their impres- 
sive debut album Rattlesnakes has been 
kept. Cole is now huge in the U.K. The 
critics rave, the teens scream, and even 
slow old Radio One managed to pick up 
on “Perfect Skin.” This new venture 


shows no radical change in musical di- 
rection, but why should it? He and the 
Commotions write clean, crisp, guitar- 
oriented pop songs with addictive hook 
lines. They are as free as the Byrds—no 
techno-twists, no fancy production (from 
Madness’s Clive Langer and Alan Wit 
stanley), no fucking about, These musi 
cians, who hail from Scotland along with 
the Simple Minds, Jesus and Mary Chain, 
and a billion others, are unpretentious and 
competent, two qualities necessary to 
provide a simple backdrop to Cole’s finely 
crafted lyrics. If criticism is to be made, 
itis that they can be too simple. The songs 
would be richer with the addition of brass, 
or a moody sax would do no harm. 
Cole's detractors insist that he belongs 
to the Morrissey school of sitting in your 
bedroom alone and writing songs about 
sitting in your bedroom alone. There is 
something in this. Occasionally he makes 
you want to weep for him or rip that im- 
penetrable adolescent scowl off his face. 
There he is, a cool, cute pop star—pu- 
berty well behind him, voice as charis- 
matic as Lou Reed’s when he was blessed 
with youth and attitude, But all Lloydy 
wants to do is sing about jumping off 
bridges and lying around on railway 
tracks: “We're unhappy most of the time” 
(“Why | Love Country Music”); “What- 
ever | touch turns blue” (“Perfect Blue”); 
“Jane was ina turtleneck . . . | was much 
happier then” (“Brand New Friend”); “I'm 
not hurting any more” ("Cut Me Down’— 
which is not, as the title suggests, about 
autoerotic asphyxiation). “Too much 
Kafka actually,” he explained to one 





magazine. “If you read too much and do 
too little you gradually get depressed.” 

The subject matter is much the same 
as on Rattlesnakes—girls, girls, girls. This 
is one of the essential differences be- 
tween Cole and Morrissey, apart from 
their taste in shirts. Morrissey tends to 
write about himself and how miserable 
he is; Cole writes about women and how 
miserable they make him, although he 
insists that the narrator in his songs is fic 
tional. He has a true talent with words 
and his lyrics promote powerful graphic 
images, like good short stories. You feel 
you know “Jessie Honey” who, aged 28, 
is “pale, old and so very ill at ease.” Know 
the feeling? You can see the girl who sits 
and waits by the telephone, and the girl 
who drinks Spanish wine on “Why | Love 
Country Music.” The last is a powerful 
vignette about the final stages of a wan- 
ing love affair when neither party wants 
to surrender. 

Cole's country and western influences 
are apparent in “Perfect Blue,” and the 
genre suits his nasal, husky tones well. 
But his real idol is, of course, Marc Bo- 
lan. Cole pays tribute in the lyrics to 
“Rich” —"Ain't no square with my cork- 
screw hair’—lifted straight from “Tele- 
gram Sam.” Cole loves Joan 
loves America (sometimes). His musical 
roots are with Dylan and his stage per- 
sona has been compared to a young Elvis 
Presley. He is touring in March. See him. 








—lessica Berens 
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Wall of Voodoo 
Seven Days in Sammystown 
LR.S. 


One day last week, I happened to watch 
one of those Clint Eastwood spaghetti 
Westerns on TV. Then quite by accident, 
I started reading a little Hunter S. Thomp- 
son. They were two completely unre- 
lated events, until | got to wondering what 
it would have been like if Thompson had 
played the legendary “Man With No 
Name.” 

As fate would have it, that’s the day | 
first listened to Wall of Voodoo’s Seven 
Days in Sammystown, too. | got an an- 
swer to my question. The record plays 
like the sound track to an Eastwood cow- 
boy film where somebody slipped some 
mescaline into the cast’s box lunches. This 
is haunting, desolate music that’s like the 
theme from The Good, the Bad, and the 








New Design Acoustics 
PS-6V Video Speakers 


Stereo TV is here. On MTV Cable. On video tape and discs, 
‘And now over the air. To hear it best, Design Acoustics 
has created new PS*6V Video Speakers. Specially 
designed to complement the very best video monitors 
and receivers. 

PS*6V speakers are efficient, for room-filling sound 
from even small built-in TV amplifiers. Yet they can also 
handle the full power of a 100 watt stereo amplifier. 

Unlike ordinary speakers, PS*6V speakers are 
internally shielded. You can place them right next to any 
TV set or monitor without magnetic distortion of the 
color or picture. 

PS+6V speakers employ the unique Design Acoustics 
Point Source Technology™ to create the ideal stereo 
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Ugly performed by the crazies who hang 
around the bus station in places like Ve- 
gas or Los Angeles. Western music on the 
lunatic fringe. 

The characters on Sammystown are sort 
of updated versions of the Old West 
weirdos Eastwood used to gun down. 
They're part of the New West, religious 
zealots and deranged drifters who have 
left the one-dog towns for the Big City. 

This is the first Voodoo album without 
Stan Ridgeway, who went the solo route 
a few years back, right after the band’s 
near-hit single, ‘Mexican Radio,” earned 
them a trip to American Bandstand. At 
the time, itseemed like it was Ridgeway's 
droll, sing/speak delivery that made Voo- 
doo ‘so unique. Their psychedelic re- 
vamping of “Ring of Fire” notwithstand- 
ing, they didn’t stress the Western 
influence. 

‘On Sammystown, new vocalist Andy 
Prieboy takes over. While he’s got Ridge- 
way’s haunting style down cold, he's also 
got a better sense of melody—the best of 
both worlds. 

The album rolls in innocently enough 
with the twangy, giddy-up guitar of Marc 
Moreland on “Far Side of Crazy.” Then 
a thundering bass beat from Bruce Moreland 
stomps in and Prieboy starts ranting like 
John Hinckley-as-Marlboro Man. He sets 
the mood for the rest of the record as he 
takes the role of the psychopathic poet 
with a crush on a celebrity: 

Next up is “Business of Love,” the sad 
saga of a guy and his gal arguing it out 
somewhere on the dark side of town. It 
reminds me of this bag couple | once saw 
fighting in a McDonald's. The music is 
bouncy, synthesizer-heavy stuff, like the 
Voodoo of old with a pure pop hook. The 
sound still has a sinister feeling though, 
courtesy of Prieboy’s quirky rap between 
choruses. 

Other twists and turns on the “Fistful 
of Food Stamps” theme follow. The sound 
goes from hyper-speed on “Room With 
a View” to a dark, slow throb on the su- 
icidal “Blackboard Sky.” And while 
country guitar riffs dominate, there's still 
plenty of Chas T. Gray's ominous syn- 
thesizer to suck in those who know Voo- 
doo only for “Mexican Radio.” Even the 
keyboards can’t help hitting the dusty trail, 
resembling a circus calliope in a Wild 
West show and the clip-clop of an old 
Clydesdale. 

The closing track, “(Don't Spill My) 
Courage,” makes Sammystown the sound 
you can’t put down. After a whole record 
of head cases you'd find haunting the gin 
joints of Vegas, here's a song about 
somebody who's even worse off but 
doesn’t care. It's a little vignette about a 
guy who lost his legs when a mobile home 
ran over him, As the band skips along 
with a downright joyous guitar hook that 
could bring Marty Robbins back to life, 
“Courage” portrays this legless charac- 
ter, who sucks down his beer and refuses 
to be saved by some TV evangelist. 

Now that's True West. Sammystown is 
supposedly the original settlement name 
for Las Vegas. That makes Wall of Voo- 
doo a modern Band With No Name and 
Seven Days in Sammystown a musical 
version of Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas. 


—Craig Tomashoff 





Squirrel Bait 
Squirrel Bait 
Homestead 


“V'm going to beat you up at the end of 
this,” says Squirrel Bait singer Peter 
Searcy, soto voce, as preface to this bes- 
tial violation of the atmosphere. 

Man, why bother? ‘Cause in less time 
than it takes to open a refreshing can of 
napalm, the band is all over you with a 
thrashing of bass, drums, guitar, and sig- 
nal-30 screaming that no knuckles and 
flesh could match. The song is called 
“Hammering So Hard,” and it does. That's 
just the opening volley, too. The debut 
album from these five Lexington, Ken- 
tucky guys—calling them a quintet would 
be like calling the Bears’ linebacking corps 
a trio—is quite simply the most devas- 
tatingly brutal album of 1985. 

Think of big, ugly, criminally savage 
rock ‘n’ roll: the Stooges, Necros, Run- 
D.M.C., Motorhead, James Blood Ul- 
mer, early Black Flag. This record sounds 
like a motherfucker next to any of ‘em. 
It's loud—or rather, it's LOUD, or 
#¢%!*!!, or something like that. But mere 
volume, as legions of thrash-by-numbers 
bulletheads have hopefully learned by 
now, is not synonymous with greatness. 
You can be big and ugly and still not be 
a monster. Squirrel Bait is a monster. 

It doesn’t just assault you. It consumes 
you. It penetrates you. It runs all of its 
power and anger and violence right 
through your defenseless spinal chord. It 
raises your blood pressure and paints your 
room a revolting color. You won't be able 
to taste your food while listening to this 
record. The difference between volume 
(which is at best a medium, at worst a 
placebo) and force lies in the ability to 
focus the cacophonous energy and trans- 
fer it to the listener. Spin this disc and it 
won't be the music that’s loud—it'll be 
you. 

How does it work? Fuck if | can tell 
you. Dozens of bands wrestle on this 
same mat and don't get the point across. 
Squirrel Bait writes better songs than most 
and lets some interesting thematic shit 
‘come through in the lyrics, but they don’t 
do either well enough to change the 
world. They crash their buzzsaw sound 
through jarring, rhythmic changes and 
lacerate it with a jagged metallic guitar 
and feedback—but these days, who 
doesn’t? If | knew the secret, | could turn 
the Gap Band into James Brown, and 
Quiet Riot into Metallica. But | don’t. All 
I know is how it feels. It feels good. Great. 








—lohn Leland 


Circle Jerks 
Wonderful 
Combat Core 


Dead Kennedys 
Frankenchrist 
Alternative Tentacles 


The Circle Jerks and Dead Kennedys are 
two of a handfulla bands surviving in 
name and form from the first three waves. 
of California-style pre-hardcore punk. 
Their persistence recalls a certain game 
played by English nobles during the six- 
teenth century. Called “Maketh Yon Kit- 
tie to Lieth in thee Commodus,” the 
premise was that wee felines are cute only 
for a short while. Once this period of 
grace passed, it was deemed best that the 
Ii critters be smothered in dung with all 
haste, in a festive atmosphere if possible: 
One hopes that an updated program is 
being styled along these lines to suit the 
needs of past-cute punk bands. 





Much of the appeal of things punkly is 
contained in the notion that they offer 
something newish (or at least unstale) in 
an energetic fashion. By the time most 
punk bands settle into rote regurgitation 
of pabulum comprised solely of pre- 
chewed ideas/words/chords, that band’s 
longevity becomes a matter of no great 
concern. Few things concern me less than 
the future of the Dead Kennedys. 

Frankenchrist is the DKs' first vinyl 
snivel in three years, but it is organically 
interchangeable with any other like-sized 
hunk they've previously coughed u 
would be unjust, though, not to me 
that the band sounds better than ever. In- 
deed, with East Bay Ray’s passable Glen 
Buxton impression, the DKs come across 
something like the Alice Cooper Band 
after their best work was behind them. 

Unfortunately, this band’s instrumental 
sound must forever take a backseat to the 
wormy vocal histrionics of Mr. Jello Biafra. 
Imagine the Sammy Davis, Jr. of “Candy 
Man” gargling the liberal catechism 





through a pint of Joey Bishop’s bodily 
fluids—this is the sound of Jello. His vo- 
cal talents here (as everywhere) strike my 
ear in such an uncomely and o’erween- 
ing fashion that while listening to his sim- 
plistic condemnations of condemnable 
subjects (guns, jocks, Reaganites, MTV) 
1am tempted to embrace the opposing 
viewpoint if only to be nothing like this 
jackass. 

A similar urge to bolt courses through 
my system when one of the Circle Jerks’ 
ill-wrought pol-anthems from Wonderful 
shoots outta the box. Is it really fucking 
necessary to tell me that making bombs 
is bad or that organized religion blows as 
hard as 40 mules? One would pray that 
years after the extreme politicization of 
the punk scene (a peer group the Circle 
Jerks helped make viable), elder states- 
men such as these would not stoop to 
dated smash-the-state rhetoric 

Holy crow, bands such as Black Flag 
have shown that a lotta other directions 
exist for your lyrical attention. Persona- 


Anno Summa 


Above: Will the Circle Jerks be 
unbroken? 


ble as he may be, lead singer Keith Mor- 
ris’s tendency toward stupidity shows no 
sign of abating. This is unfortunate, since 
the group at its best—here a cover of an 
unreleased song by the sainted and de- 
funct Flesheaters called “1, | & I—has 
real potential. Morris's proto-beach grow! 
combines with Greg Hetson’s transpunk 
guitarwork (now swizzling a lead, now 
power-axing a bar chord) to make the 
right material blast along in the precise, 
reckless way it oughtta. Why can't Mor- 
ris at least write some songs about wet- 
ting his pants and eating dirt? 

Until evidence of some drastic change 
pops up, however, these guys are all on 
my "Kit List,” and my toilet’s big enough 
to handle the bunch. 


—Byron Coley 
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Column by Andrea ‘Enthal 


Underground goes undercover to unearth 
unusual versions of old songs now finding 
new lives 





iary of a Taxi Driver” isn’t 
exactly a song, but then 
Ange| Corpus-Christi doesn’t 
really sing. Originally a 
creepy, crawly monologue delivered by 
Robert DeNiro over slow and demented 
strings tangled in lonely, mutant horns, 
“Driver” is one of the most powerfully 
alienated tracks on vinyl. No punk, 
with or without the mohawk DeNiro 
sported in the 1976 psychochiller these 
es come from, was ever as far outside 
society as he. Its lyrics impressed the 
Clash so much they incorporated them 
into “Red Angel Dragnet” on Combat 
Rock. Angel Corpus-Christi has ideas of 
her own for it. With a voice of pure 
ennui couched in the ripest Noo Yawk 
drawl, she takes the spook poem to 
new dementians and into Suicidal 
territories with the original Suicide ghost- 
man, Alan Vega, at her side. Christ's 
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“Driver” is a synth track, unlike 
DeNiro’s, It’s got a darkly understated 
cadence formed by just two swe 
toned but sinisterly played cheapo synth 
chords. Like a French accordion 
serenade, they wheeze and haw back 
and forth while an upright acoustic bass 
plucks a patiently meticulous beat. 
Angel's “Taxi Driver” is one tough 
cookiepuss made rougher by the gender 
switch she's pulled on the role. | ¥ 

NY, the album by Angel and Vega, has 
no original tunes. They're all covers 

of New York underground hits from the 
70s, including the Ramones’ “Here 
Today, Gone Tomorrow,” Richard Hell's 
“Blank Generation,” and Patti Smith’s 
“Redondo Beach." Each is treated 

to a synth arrangement that you wouldn’t 
want to boogie to unless the disco 

were on fire. If you want to hear the 
sounds of NY you have to reach it 








by way of England. Angel Corpus- 
Christi’s album comes from Criminal 
Damage, 91 Swansea Rd., Reading R61 
8HA, England. 


“OV Man River” is a gravel-voiced 
blues grovel about the Southern slave 
experience, likening life to the great 
Mississippi, which “just keeps rolli 
along.” Written by Hammerstein and 
Kern, “River” always had the deeply 
spiritual power to evoke small emotions 
with a single line, but it took an 
Australian band, the Bum Steers, to 
make a shattering rock experience out 
of it, With a tumble of flanged and 
distorted feedback shards, Stuart Grant 
growls, “Let me go away from the 
Mississippi, let me go away from the 
white man boss . . . show me that 
stream called the River Jordan, that’s the 
stream | want to cross,” over a thunking 
funeral drumbeat so dark and heavy 

it could annihilate a black hole. Cymbal 
crashes build to twenty-ton intensity, 
and deep, groaning guitars chime 

the melody in fuzz-edged electric 
streaks. Slow and steady, with a 
bleeding-gut cadence, “River” lumbers 
along in its carefully controlled scream, 
simmering with a building intensity 

that tries to, but doesn’t, explode. 
Instead it drains energy out your ear 
canal, leaving you a music-wasted 

hulk. “Ol Man River’ can be found on 
the Melbourne compilation Asleep at 
the Wheel. A rootsy collection of 

gut rockers, Asleep includes the dredge 
blues of Harem Scarem and their '60s 
warped “Love Attraction” with its 
sinister guitars, ghostly whoooos and 
echo-spiked barks. The ploddingly 
intense Scraping Plains buzzes and 
twists deep, squeaky spirals under 
equally haunted vocals in “American 
Hymn.” The banjobilly roots and 
racetrack sounds of Andy Caltex, the 
Corpse Grinder's whoopabilly, and the 
Painters and Dockers’ ooga-chucking 
Indian beat and joke-filled “Mohawk 
Baby” round out this 12-band sampler. 
A driving, modern experience so 
carefully compiled and sequenced that 
it hasn’t even one flat cut, Asleep 
tracks with the feeling of an album by 
one sparklingly diverse group rather 
than the hit-and-dud inconsistency that 
plagues most compilations. It isn’t easy 








or cheap to find Australian records in 
most of the United States. If you can’t 
convince a U.S. outlet to order Asleep, 
you can buy it direct from the label, 
Au-Go-Go, G.PRO. Box 542d, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001 Australia, 
But please write for our overseas mail 
order sheet first if you've never 
purchased a record from another 
country by mail. Foreign banks often 
charge $5 to cash $4 personal checks 
from outside the country. 


In its original version, “All Tomorrow's 
Parties” by the Velvet Underground was 
anything but a celebration, It was a 
mournful, bittersweet story of hand-me- 
down finery with India-inspired mantra- 
esque guitar noodlings and a softly 
unrelenting funeral drumbeat underlaid 
with delicate tambourine. Nico droned 
hauntingly deep and sensitive 
recitations about a woman “who cried 
behind the door.” As beautiful as it 
was dark, the Velvet’s “Parties” 
shimmered in gloomy mystery. 
Countless bands have listed to, 
covered, imitated, and assimilated the 
work of the Velvet Underground. But it 
took the Method Actors to capture 
their spirit. With giggly horn whinneys 
and a perky up-beat, the Method Actors 
change “Parties” from a funeral to a 
birthday. Drums bash in sloppy Velvet 
abandon and guitars chime in Velvet 
‘strokes—but not the strokes the 
Underground used on that song. There's 
nothing in the Actors’ arrangement 
that the Underground actually played. It 
only sounds like they could have. Too 
many bands imagine they can become 
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their idols in three minute and forty- 
six second doses by closing their eyes, 
pretending hard, and playing it note- 
for-note. It hasn't worked yet. But the 
Method Actors’ version of “Parties” 
found on Luxury does. You can find it 
through Press Records, 432 Moreland 
Ave., Atlanta, GA 30307. 


If you've never heard the feedback- 
heavy tortutings of an electric guitar and 
a man’s scream merge into one ear- 
shattering note, then check out “No. 
More Fire” on Jeffrey Lee Pierce's 
Flamingo EP. A dub version of the Jimi 
Hendrix composition “Fire,” complete 
with disco box and echo overkills, 

“No More Fire” drags the '60s kicking 
and screaming into the ‘80s. Its base 
isa schizoid electro box that beats and 
beats and beats and breaks into a 
hyper thump and pulse where the fourth 
beat should have been. Then it 
vanishes, only to beat and beat and 
beat and patter in its frenzied palsy 
again. This beat goes on as bits and 
shards of the tune (reinterpreted by the 
former Gun Club front man) are 
dropped in and out of the mix 
Vegematic style. “No More Fire” is 
demented, disjointed, and demonically 
undanceable. The product of an 
‘American artist who found indifference 
to his work in his own country and 
acclaim in the U.K., Flamingo is 
released through the label Statik in the 
U.K. Zed Records, 1940 Lakewood 
Blvd., Long Beach, CA 90815, can sell 
it to you by mail, or you can pick it 

up at an import store in your own 
neighborhood 


Peter Murphy brings Pere Ubu’s “Final 
Solution” home to the Bauhaushold 
on a loping disco single available in both 


7- and 12-inch formats. A sinister 





tromp performed with deadly-clean 
precision, Murphy's “Solution” takes off 
somewhere where Pink Floyd left the 
Dark Side of the Moon as fluid guitar 
streaks drip over its hard, hollow, 
servobeat. He doesn't leave out any of 





the notes, background oohs or aaahs, 

or even the dead halt of the tune’s 
sudden nuclear destruction. Murphy's 
got a British Bowie-android delivery 
and emphasizes clear, crisp textures. 
Murphy’s “Solution” is 50 percent beat, 
with its powerbeat raging, the 7-inch 
version features one copy of “Solution” 
and a version of “The Answer Is Clear.” 
The 12-incher has both those and an 
additional mixed-up club version of 
“Solution” on the back. They're both 
on the Beggars Banquet label, which is 
carried in most import stores. If you 
don't live near one, Apollo Records, RO. 
Box 170, Buffalo, NY 14222, can 
handle mail orders. 





Taking the ickiest and stickiest MOR 
hits and shredding them has always been 
a particular delight of punk. So when 





the Cocks in Stained Satin get their 
guitars on “Seasons in the Sun” a bit of 
gaggingly sticky bubblegum sung in 

the early '70s by Terry Jacks, the results 
are Stained mayhem. Despite their 
English name, the Cocks are all German, 
and they sing in their native guttural 
grow! with equally deep and groaning 
guitarwork delivered at a thrashomatic 
pace. In their best drinking-buddy 
vocal style, “Seasons” become 
“Nolisuff.” It stops and starts and stops 
again while the guitar flails away. The 
whole thing's over in 60 seconds. But it’s 
60 seconds of the hardest core. You 
can connect with the Cocks via Uwe 
Heberer, Mihlstr, 14, 6052 Mihleim 
FRG. 


Teeny bop faves Duran Duran get their 
‘own trash-rock thrashing when the 

Nip Drivers tackle their hit “Rio” on 
the album Oh Blessed Freak Show. 

A searing little punk freak-out full of 
bubbly feedback burbles and grating, 
distortion-drowned guitar, “Rio” is 

so short you might miss it if you sneeze. 
It's a bad—real bad, which is good— 
real good, and real grungy too—though 
not as grungy as their metal-tinged 
“tribute” to Olivia Newton-John’s “Have 
You Ever Been Mellow.” With snivelling 
sarcasm and a falsetto to make Tiny 
Tim fans nostalgic, the Nips drive home 
a dose of post-Dolls trash rock with 
more fuzzy distortion. If it's hard to sing 
with tongue firmly planted in cheek, 
the Nip Drivers never let go. Bemisbrain 
Records (one of the Engima labels) at 
RO. Box 2896, Torrance, CA 90509, can 
supply this sick slap of vinyl for John 
and Duran aficionados everywhere. 


You have to be some kind of detective, 
preferably an urban one with a rumpled 
raincoat, to figure out that Shock 


Opposite page, bottom: Painters and 
Dockers, featured on the Australian 
import compilation Asleep at the Wheel 
(shown opposite page, top), also have 
their first domestic LP with Love Planet; 
at left: Peter Murphy, whose version 

of “Final Solution” is the newest of many 
sons of Ubu and a cousin to Dark Side 
of the Moon. 


Headed Peters’ 12-inch 45, The Kissing 
of Gods, contains a version of 
“Heartbreak Hotel.” There's a tiny 
footnote on the back cover that “Hotel” 
is published by Multimood Music Ltd. 
If not for that note, the cover wouldn't 
say at all. But if, like Lieutenant 
Columbo, you happened to stumble 
onto the EP and play the second track 
‘on side one, you'd be transported to the 
murky jazz netherworld where all 

good detective movies begin. Horns 
play long low notes in a devastatingly 
drizzly and meandering dose. 
Saxophones screech mournful catcalls 
that build into a cacophony symphony 
with the Peters’ patented plink-a-finger 
piano pounding, distant and alienated 
vocals, and rusty-murder guitars. That 
piano pounds an oriental torture 
halfway between “Chopsticks” and the 
boots of the National Guard while 

the guitars squeal for Rustoleum. 
Through it all a deep voice sings the 
well-known lyrics like a half-speed and 
half-rotten Presley returning from the 
grave. The Peters’ version of “Heartbreak 
Hotel” is a desolate departure from 

any version the ’50s King had in mind, 
but it works because the “Heartbreak 
Hotel” is one step out of a '30s murder 
movie the Peters know well. !E1, 15 
Woodlands Road, Barnes, London SW 
13, provides the lobby and the mood 
music. Bring your own raincoat. 


To get a copy of the International Mail 
Order Tips flier mentioned earlier, 
send a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to me at SPIN, 1965 
Broadway, New York, NY 10023. 
Canadian readers should send a self- 
addressed envelope and an IRC. It’s a 
coupon all post offices issue that can be 
exchanged in another country for that 
nation’s postage stamp. If you live 
outside North America, send two IRCs 
with the envelope. You can also ask 
for our fliers on American fanzines and 
funny band names. 
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the real old guys, like your parents 
‘or Strom Thurmond, but some 
folks from the distant late '70s and early 
‘80s who have decided to make good 
music again. And one from even farther 
back. A rarely acknowledged failure 
‘of punk js that so few of its founders 
continued to make viable noise once the 
hangers-on got their hooks in. So it’s 
a pleasure to hear fresh and— 
significantly—not bitter records from 
some musicians who were around back 
then. No window into the past here, 
but a few lessons for the young bloods. 
And to set them off, a blond 
contemporary who hasn't aged 
gracefully. All this plus evangelism 
sweet and sour, escapes from the Beats 
Bronski and English, the usual blatant 
theft, and a nascently nasty rap scene 
heard from. And of course, words 
sandwiched between ellipses at the end. 


L et’s hear it for the old guys. Not 


Red Lorry Yellow Lorry: “Spinning 
Round” b/w “Hold Yourself Down” & 
“Extra Track” (Red Rhino import) 


Mascara band of the month is these Lorry 
guys, who waste nary an opportunity to 
build a sonic shrine to lan Curtis. The 
Lorries swing on alienation and despair 
but get the job done by revving the guitar 
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into a wall of noise that sounds like an 
outboard motor coming from down the 
hall. | now like New Order more than | 
ever liked Joy Division, but | have to ad- 
mit this is a pretty great record. Received 
gloom and all, this band kicks Sisters of 
Mercy's ass from here to happiness. Chris 
Reed's tuneless murmuring leaves me 
cold (but not informed) and the beatbox 
stuff on “Hold” is stupid, but that guitar! 
It's everywhere. Peeling from the walls, 
hanging in the air, swirling like fog. Turn 
up the volume, and the music doesn’t get 
louder, it gets thicker. This is a heavy 
metal that insults your intelligence at a 
much higher level than most. Which isn’t 
to say it's really heavy metal. Cheers 


The Cramps: “Can Your Pussy Do the 
Dog?” b/w “Blue Moon Baby (Big Beat 
import) 


Tipper Gore, are you listening? While all 
those nasty heavy metal bands are trying 
to corrupt the youth of America with im 
ages of Satan and bullet belts, here's a 
record to get behind: a paean to man's 
best friends, household pets. The Cramps 
serve up a warped dish of schlockabilly 
that miraculously lives up to the promise 
fits ttle. They do so largely by not trying 
There's nothing like banality to make a 
lullaby like this run. Behold: “I'm the king 











The old school, back with 
some new lessons 


Column by John Leland 


of the jungle / I'm the tiger man / I'm 
gonna do the bird / If | can, if | can / My 
bird can do the dog / If your pussy can.” 


Topper Headon: “Leave It to Luck” b/w 
“Casablanca” (Mercury import) 


| don’t expect too many good records out 
of the English soul revival fad, but this is 
the humping Stax soul record of the 





month. Yeah, from Topper Headon of the 
Clash! | dismissed his first single a little 
too quickly as novelty fare, but on this 
record he’s got the goods down on the 
table and shaking to get up. Everything's 
pretty familiar, probably hackneyed to the 
trained ear, but the whole thing blasts 
along with speed and momentum to 
spare. The guts and credibility come from 
Jimmy Helms’s gravelly vocals. 


Johnny Thunders and Patti Palladin: 
“Crawfish” b/w “Tie Me Up” Jungle im- 
port) 





Welcome to the urban swamp, where 
creatures with black eye-makeup muck 
around in the Delta mud, mixing irony 
and reverence into a surprisingly skronk- 
ing brew. Without a hint of condescen- 
sion, Thunders and Palladin lay on the 
camp. Johnny names his crustacean 
fancy, and from then on it's all Elvis Pres- 
ley and King Creole, with a swamp full 
of harmonica, sax, and twangy guitar in 
the mix. On the flip is an equally loving 
and Deltoid original, with Thunders’s sig- 
nature distorto-metal ooze guitar and Jerry 
Nolan foregoing all subtlety on the drums. 
S & M, B & D, anda trace of C & W. 











icky Tee: “Johnny the Fox” (Sleeping 
Bag) 


Go go and hip hop were never too far 
apart to begin with, but they've been 
mixing and swapping their short syllables 
to produce some funky hybrids. “Johnny 
the Fox,” the only crucial rap record of 
the month, approximates perpetual mo- 
tion with a greasy D.C. shuffle beat, over 
which Tricky Tee raps in a New York sty- 
lee. He doesn’t have much to say—in 
fact, he doesn't have anything to say— 
but with a beat like this, you don’t need 
to be Cicero to get over. Scratch DJ EZ 
Earl and master beat-programmer Man- 
tronik stuff the groove in your face. 


Super Nature: “The Show Stoppa (Is Stu- 
pid Fresh)” (Pop Art) 
‘Symbolic Three: “No Show” (Reality) 


(To be read in time.) Excuse me, reader: 








Have you ever heard a rap by unabashed 
clones? They take a hit song and claim it 
for their own, They steal, they're never 
real—that's not genteel. Am | wrong? No, 
that’s the real deal. Well, today, on this 
very page, you're about to read, | swear, 
reviews of two rapping clones indeed. If 
you're hip to that, scream ho! If you didn’t 
know, I'm ripping off “The Show.” 

Damn, with the right beat, | could turn 
this nonsense into a big hit. Lest the world 
be deprived of sequels to Doug E. Fresh’s 
hit, we have these two wonderful slices 
‘of plagiarism. Take your pick: both are 
pretty good, and both give the original 
some sass. |'ll take the girls in Super Na- 
ture, because they have the sense to send 
up their own overkill quotient. And be- 
cause the boys and girls in the Symbolic 
Three resort to stupid anti-gay jokes. Un- 
like the Shante express, neither of these 
sequels rivals its progenitor, but both keep 
the stupid fresh spirit of “The Show” alive 
and squealing 


The Communards: “You Are My World” 
b/w “Breadline Britain” (London import) 





Bronski Beat: “Run From Love’ (MCA) 


Facts first: after fleeing Bronski Beat and 
the guilt of commercial success, singer 
Jimmy Somerville formed the Commu- 
nards with keyboard player Richard 
Coles. The remaining Bronskers appar- 
ently still keep the flame burning, and 
MCA seems content to dish out old out- 
takes and remixes until the new lineup 
gets it together. This first Communards 
single is decidedly Bronskoid: innocent 
and somewhat embarrassing love on the 
‘A-side, impassioned and somewhat em- 
barrassing politics on the flip. But it's a 
little less claustrophobic than BB, and on 
the upbeat “World” Somerville’ char- 
acters have finally upstaged their social 
milieu. “Breadline” is a jivey Gershwin- 
esque piano blues that would shrivel up 
and die if put in the same room with Gil 
Scott-Heron’s “Winter in America.” As 
for the Bronski Beat single, it’s an exem- 
plary bit of tasteful electrofunk that ulti- 
mately gives you too little for too long, 


Robert Wyatt with the SWAPO Singers: 
“The Wind of Change” b/w “Namibia” 
(Rough Trade import) 


With a few exceptions, concern about 
world hunger hasn't yielded much good 
music. Apartheid, on the other hand, 
strikes a more favorable note with the 
muse. Peter Gabriel's “Biko,” “Free Nel- 
son Mandela” by the Special A.K.A., “Sun 
City,” and now this swinging number from 
Robert Wyatt—all carry their respective 
artists to unaccustomed heights. “The 
Wind of Change" is a sing-songy anthem 
that seems to sail buoyantly on just a whiff 
of impetus. A little high life, a litle boo- 
gie bass, and a little of Wyatt's aural 
sculpture. Looking for development? The 
chorus changes from “the wind of 
change” to “the wind of hope” to “the 
wind of freedom.” But more important, 
the record lifts you up without asking you 
to suspend your disbelief, “Namibia” isa 
powerful poetic statement that's chilling, 
passionate, preachy, and ultimately a 


downer. Never wanted to hear it a sec- 
‘ond time. 





Debbie Harry: “Feel the Spin” (Warner) 


For all of her contrived sex appeal and 
symbol manipulation, | always thought of 
Debbie Harry as the suburban housewife 
of punk. Not that she was ever motherly 
(at least not in the way my dear mother 
is), but she exuded the kind of imper- 
turbable blandness that comes from 
watching too many floor-wax commer- 
cials while swallowing Valium. Which is 
why when Blondie tried to take it to the 
dance floor, the wunderkinder of ironic 
pop fell flat. Harry's first solo effort in 
four years flops on a similar ignominious 
grounds. Take away the psychic leverage 
afforded a beautiful blonde by a cool 
sense of irony, and she becomes just an- 
other lifeless nonentity. Blondie at its best 
offered hip mystique and a somehow sexy 
sexual negation; the image, in all its hol- 
lowness, was the point. Without the im- 
age, this record just won't pump your 
blood. No warmth and no tangible sense 
of distance. Jellybean’s automatic pilot 
production does nothing to bail out the 
‘weak song or the weak performance. I'm 
glad she's back and I really want to hear 
good music from her, but this isn’t it. 


Al Green: “Going Away” b/w “Building 
Up” (A&M) 


In an unassuming way, Al Green is ca- 
pable of making the rest of the world seem 
irrelevant. His compositions are rarely 
great; even the best arrangements are just 
slyly functional, and his impossibly sub- 
tle voice is more snaky than acrobatic. 
Yet a good Al Green record captures a 
high-density emotional moment with the 
clarity of a road sign. Said platters have 
been less frequent from the Rev. Al Green 
than they were from the Al Green who 
pursued wetter passions, but this price- 
less side is his best in a long while. It’s 
classic gospel-pop, with a pumping bass 
line that mashes, a drumbeat that asks the 
bass what's the hurry, and crisp horns that 
remind you that they're there for a pur- 
pose. Elementary stuff, but Green trans- 
forms it into something rare with an ef- 
fortless turn of phrase, a hint of vibrato, 
anda smooth intimation of falsetto. As a 
dedicated pagan, | find that the general- 
ized religious message doesn’t get in the 
way. 


SIDESWIPES 


“A Fly Guy" (Profile) by Pebblee-Poo is 
just one of the safe but natty answers 
the girls have thrown in the faces of the 
Boogie Boys. Eagerly awaiting Beaver 
Brown's “Born Again in the USA,” 

the ultimate sequel record . . . Speaking 
of the Boogies, they should get their 
‘own house in order before they start 
telling anyone else “You Ain't Fresh” 
(Capitol) . .. Hoboken’s own Yo La 
Tengo turns an almost tangible Big Star 
obsession, a slide guitar, and way too 
many words into a sharply unaffected 
pair of rockers on “The River of Water” 
b/w “A House Is Not a Motel” (Egon, 
719 Garden St., Hoboken, NJ 07030). 
Whatever the associations, these songs 
bite more than they jangle . . . English 
Beat survivors Fine Young Cannibals 
offer moving personal and political soul 
‘on “Blue” (London import), which is 
also the U.S. flipside to “Johnny Come 
Home” (IRS) . . . The Fall's “Cruisers 
Creek” (PVC) is—I kid you not—flat-out 
rock ‘n’ roll garage trash. Next, 
‘American beauty Brix is gonna have 
Mark E. covering Ventures songs... On 
the subject of trash, nobody touches 
the Screaming Tribesmen’s “Date With 
a Vampire” EP (What Goes On), a 
sinister Aussie mess that sounds like a 
cross between some obscure ’60s punk 
band you've never heard of and The 
Road Warrior . . . Original Contortion 
Adele Bertei enlists the aid of Scritti 
Politti on the subversively frothy “When 
It’s Over" (Chrysalis). Slick, but | liked 
her militant stuff better... Graham 
Lewis and Bruce Gilbert from Wire 
regroup as He Said to record “Only One 
1" (Mute import), a leaden and 
pretentious art-rocker that reminds me 
that as great as early Wire music was, 











the later stuff sucked . . . DJ Born 
Supreme Allah's ‘Two, Three, Break 
(Part li—the Sequel)” (Vintertainment) 
is almost too hardcore to be considered 
music, but as a collection of scratches 
and breaks, it rocks. Baffling sequel 

of the month . . . Talking Heads overhaul 
the already brilliant "And She Was” 
(Sire) and tun it into the vibrantly upbeat 
pop party record the B-52's have spent 
a lifetime trying to make. And the 
“Television Man’ remix on the flip could 
be Rubber Soul for the dance floor or 
Fresh for post-preppies . . . Paul 
Hardcastle’s “Just for Money” 
(Chrysalis), despite its critic's-delight 
title, pumps more juice than “19” and 
doesn’t suffer the latter's political 
inadequacy. It’s about the Great Train 
Robbery, and stars Sir Laurence Olivier 
Anne Pigalle’s shallow, Gallic 
cabaret shtick amounts to ze beeg 
nothing on “Why Does It Have to Be 
This Way” b/w “Like We Do” (ZZT/ 
Island import) . . . The media-fuck 
masters at ZZT also offer the B & D 
batfunk of “Slave to the Rhythm” 

by Grace Jones . . . Until next time 





Mascara Band of the Month (opposite, 
top) Red Lorry Yellow Lorry’s new 
cuts insult your intelligence at a higher 
level than most heavy metal; (opposite 
bottom) behold, Lux of the Cramps, 
lyrical banality in a lewd/crude—but 
hot—style; (above, left) Al Green 
releases a song pagans everywhere 
would like; (above, right) the suburban 
housewife of punk, the symbol of 
sexual manipulation herself, Debbie 
Harry, offers a record that just won't 
pump your blood. 
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A thin line separates pleasure and pain, and on this line Motorhead 


hang their socks. 
Article by Scott Cohen 


MOTORHEAD 
IS THE 

LOUDEST 
BAND ON 
EARTH 


n the epic cowboy novel Lonesome Dove, the 
hooves of author Larry McMurtry’s cattle on 
a long drive across the Great Plains somehow 
never cross the tracks of the newly laid Union 
Pacific—a fact that didn’t get past Motorhead. 
Winning the Nobel Peace Prize has given 
Motorhead wider credibility—about 4'% acres. 

When not playing their ferocious brand of heavy 
metal hardcore, Motorhead relax by dressing up 
like the Kingston Trio and playing folk songs. 

Rescue workers, sifting through the rubble of the 
tragic earthquake that devastated Mexico City, 
discovered a teenager sitting on what was once his 
bedroom floor listening to Motorhead on his Walkman 

Sitting on the bus was a young man born without 
ears. That part of his head showed no trace of ever 
having been ears. There weren't even openings. The 
young man, however, was able to listen to Motorhead 
‘on headphones inserted in each nostril 

The Indians of Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru stop 
their toilsome journey up the Andes every hour for one 
reason only—to sing another verse of “Ace of Spades.” 

Mao Zedong feared westernization, but he feared 
Motorhead more. 

If you listen to No Remorse, a double-Motorheader 
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LP, through the same headphones long enough, the 
headphones will become welded to your ears. 

Motorhead's favorite criticisms of themselves are 
“You're a moron if you wear a leather jacket and long 
hair’; “The music’s too loud”; and “All the numbers 
sound the same.” 

Damage to Cleveland's Variety Theatre was 
apparently caused by the excessive volume of a 
Motorhead concert. Motorhead was measured at 130 
dbs—10 dbs louder than the concert that got the 
Who into the Guinness Book of World Records as “the 
world’s loudest band.” 

The Indians have no measurement of time and 
space. They measure everything by the length of time 
it takes for Motorhead to release a new record. 

Only two out of five Motorhead fans of junior high 
school age can recall the words to the Pledge of 
Allegiance. 

Motorhead has a favorite Bach cantata, but can’t 
remember which number it is. The only numbers 
Motorhead can remember are girls’ phone numbers. 

If Motorhead found themselves in power as the 
result of a revolution, the first people they would call 
onto the carpet would be Lou Reed (for glorifying 
heroin for so many years), William Burroughs (for the 


same reason), Boy George (for generally messing 
up a lot of kids’ minds), and anyone else who has used 
their influence carelessly. 

Motorhead bassist Lemmy Kilmister became lead 
singer because, since he wrote the songs, he was the 
‘one most likely to remember the lyrics. 

Words to Motorhead songs come to Lemmy in 
dreams the night before he writes them. 

Motorhead drummer Philthy Animal Taylor's cymbals 
sound like a million ants with taps on their feet 
running around a metal picnic table. 

Phil's tom-toms sound like a herd of brontosauri 
galloping across a drum the size of Wyoming 

In a scientific study, plants exposed to Fast Eddie 
Clarke's guitar either grew to Jack-in-the-beanstalk size 
or grew back into the ground and died. 

Before Fast Eddie was a big star, he was a young 
word processor who went to Soho on a date and 
found himself trapped in a nightmare world. 

More livestock attend Motorhead concerts than 
any other band’s. Timid animals run to the other side 
of the field. Rams, rats, wolves, and coyotes are 
Motorhead's staunchest fans. Bears are more into Joni 
Mitchell. Armadillos are into ZZ Top. Lemmy had a 
hamster once, but his dog ate it. 








Of all the great battles in history, Lemmy would 
like to have fought with the Russians at Kursk, the 
greatest tank battle in history until the Six Day War. 
At Kursk the Germans lost 600 tanks on the first day 
“It was the turning point,” says Lemmy. “If Hitler 
could have won that battle, he would have had Russia, 
but the Russians held him, then ran over him.” 
Another decisive battle he would have enjoyed was 
Waterloo. He would have enjoyed the Six Day War, 
but he couldn't pick a side to root for. 

Although IBM is a wise investment, Lemmy would 
prefer to have Smirnoff Vodka in his stock portiolio. 
Then he could get some of his own money back. 

Lemmy’s three favorite pieces of heavy metal are a 
1945 Mark Royal Tiger tank, a mile-long Russian 
bulldozer with wheels as high as the cab, and the 
Titanic. “The Titanic,” says Lemmy, “was heavy 
enough to sink." 

A Night to Remember by Walter Lord is one book 
Lemmy can’t put down. Goodbye Mickey Mou: 


Motorhead, in typical fashion, preserving heavy 
metal’s bad name. 


by Len Deighton is another. 

Motorhead’ favorite book is the Gideon Bible. 

Lemmy is guilty of loitering and indecent exposure. 
He never got married, so they can’t pin bigamy on 
him. On a number of occasions, he’s been guilty of 
corrupting the morals of a minor, but he never took 
one across a state line. 

The one sport Lemmy wishes he were better at is 
demolition derby, especially the event where a cars 
parked in the middle of the raceway with a ramp 
50 feet in back, and you drive your car up the ramp 
and try to land with the nose of your car in the front 
seat of the parked one, but Lemmy doesn’t drive 

The monster Lemmy would most like to play is The 
Thing. 

lf Lemmy could be linked with any of the world’s 
great beauties, it would be with Princess Di. He'd like 
to be seen with her in the highest tower of Windsor 
Castle, saying “Na, na, na-na, na,” or on the balcony 
of the White House or back at his place. 

Lemmy denies having been spotted with Morgan 
Fairchild at the opera in London a month ago. “I hate 
opera,” he explained. “I hate three fat people singing 
at me in Italian. | saw one on the telly where there was 
a guy in a shop singing to someone al usages. 


When Lemmy’s house was burglarized, the police 
sealed off his collection of skulls—skull candles, skull 
ashtrays—to take fingerprints, but while they had it 

aled off, two more people broke in and stole 
everything; including a.dagger collection. His chestnut 
collection is one of the most remarkable in the world 

“4m also working on collecting orgasms,” Lemmy 
adds. 

If you want Lemmy to like you, just go up and talk 
to him. Lemmy will do the rest. If you don’t talk to 
him, he might not be able to decide whether you're a 
girl or not. 

If Lemmy doesn’t have good news to bring, he 
doesn't bring any. That's why, when it’s time to break 
up with a girl, Lemmy just doesn’t show up. He 
never arranges to, That, says Lemmy, is the kindest 
thing, because you can't sit and discuss how one 
of you is going to be sad now 

Those who thought the greatest pleasure in life was 
a ride around Central Park in a carriage on a starry 
night with a bottle of champagne and their best girl 
now think the greatest pleasure in life is a carriage 
ride around Central Park ona starry night with a 
bottle of champagne and a boom box with Motorhead 
turned full blast @ 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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“<2 Also available in convenient 
25's packs, 


ZZ Top doesn't care 
that it took people 15 
years to discover their 
mega-greatness, 
They've known all along 
that if you feel sharp, 
you be sharp. 
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LIFE AT 
THE TOP 


Article by Glenn O’Brien 


ne night | was lying in bed, St. 

Elsewhere was just about to come on 

the tube, and | turned to the beautiful 

woman lying there beside me and | 

said, “Gee, wouldn't it be great if ZZ 
Top was on St. Elsewhere?” 

Minutes later, ZZ Top was on St. Elsewhere. | was 
thunderstruck. There was no way that | could have 
known. No ordinary way, that is. Since then that 
woman has been calling me TV Psychic. | can see 
into the future of broadcast television. The power has 
never left me since that fateful night when ZZ Top 
was on St. Elsewhere. Actually, ZZ Top was not on St. 
Elsewhere—it was certain members of the St. Eligius 
staff impersonating the band in a dream sequence. But 
they were dead ringers, and they had the guitars, 
the ZZ car, the beards, and the dusters, and they had 
“Legs.” And if you have all of those things, in some 
way you are ZZ Top. 

Iwill always think of ZZ Top as the force that 
opened up the TV Psychic power. But they are also 
my favorite rock band. And in many ways, | am your 
Average ZZ Top Fan. |, and millions like me, made 
them the biggest band in the world. 

The Average ZZ Top Fan did not buy their first 
%-teen albums.The Average ZZ Top Fan saw the “Legs” 
video on MTV and dug a weird vision—the beards, 
the glasses, the hats, the dusters, the twirling mohair 
guitars, the cars, the girls. The Average ZZ Top Fan 
realized that this was one of the best rock ‘n’ roll 
songs in history. The Average ZZ Top Fan realized that 
here was a band with rock and’soul and their own 
oddball vision of the universe. 

As the Average ZZ Top Fan | now own all of their 
albums, but Eliminator and the new one, Afterburner, 
are my fave raves. | can hum passable versions of 
approximately 33 ZZ Top tunes, and | know all of the 
words to “Sharp Dressed Man.” 

ZZ Top has been around for about 15 years, These 
are gentlemen of my own generation. Yet many ZZ 
fans are subteens, making the Average ZZ Top Fan 
23.6 years old. In this way, | am an Above-Average 
ZZ Top Fan. 

Now you might ask, as the Average ZZ Top Fan, do 
| find it strange that my favorite band was making 
big records that | was not listening to for years? Do | 
feel left out? I'm glad you asked. No, | don’t regret 


not buying Rio Grande Mud the day it came out. It’s a 
good record, but | was heavily into Al Green that 
week. Actually, | have a theory that ZZ Top achieved 
true mega-greatness and funky beatitude only 
recently. Eliminator is their first great album. And it is 
great. | don’t know if it was years of hard work that 
got them to the point of greatness or if it was a sudden 
quantum leap, but Eliminator, which spent an 
incredible bunch of months on the charts, is Art. 

‘Actually, when the Average ZZ Top Fan thinks about 
their music, he sometimes thinks that not only is it 
smoking, but it may also prove to be as classically 
relevant as your average Bach fugue. There is a strange 
perfection to ZZ Top's songs—a kind of inspired 
precision. They remind me of lines spoken by Kool of 
Kool and the Gang on their album Wild and Peaceful: 
“We are scientists of sound / We are mathematically 
putting it down / We are trying to find the key to 
the light.” 

ZZ Top is heavy. They are heavier than heavy 
metal. Their music is rock ‘n’ roll at its most powerful. 
Heavy metal is a joke. ZZ Top is a joke, too—but 
they're in on it. ZZ Top is like metal, but its blues roots 
are truer, and there’s no bullshit. ZZ Top is not into 
the devil, leather, chains, or angel dust. They're 
into fun. They have it and they give it away. ZZ Top 
are into the people. They can show 50,000 people a 
good time all at once. They're populists. And they're 
a lot heavier-rocking and a lot more lighthearted than 
Bruce. 

But ZZ Top is fine art too. They do tunes that you 
can love no matter how smart you are or aren't. 

And they've got style. Cesspool cleaners love ZZ Top, 
but not any more than your average fashion model. 
Your average fashion model loves ZZ Top because they 
have great style. College professors love them because 
their beards seem to have something to do with the 
function of the mask in Greek tragedy. 

‘Anyway, as the staff Average ZZ Top Fan, | figured 
that it was my job to interview them as they began 
the big tour that will soon bring them to a hockey or 
basketball arena near you. | met up with them in 
Toronto, where | caught the second show of their tour. 
It was great. The one the next night in Ottawa was 
twice as great. | can imagine how great they'll be by 
the time they get to Phoenix. 

I'm not going to give away too much about the 











Left to right: Pointy beard, no beard, square beard. 


Serfeld/Kirsch Pointing by Patrick Cordier 





show, although it's got everything that a great arena 
show needs. I hate lasers, but these were cool, shooting 
out of the sunglasses of the giant sphinx head that hangs 
over Frank Beard's flame-painted drum kit. The set is 
the interior of the ZZ car, which halfway through the 
show converts into the interior of the ZZ space shuttle. 
I will say that the show begins with the sphinx snorting 
the cloth that covers the set right up his nose. 

It was a real pleasure to make the acquaintance of 
Billy Gibbons, the guitarist, Dusty Hil, the bassist, and 
Frank Beard, the drummer. OK, Billy is the one whose 
beard is squared off at the bottom. Dusty’s beard comes 
toa point. And Frank Beard has no beard at all. 

We talked about a lot of things. Billy almost gave me 
his secret recipe for chicken enchiladas. Frank pumped 
me for information on the golf handicaps of various 
rock stars and gave me tips about what to do should | 
find myself a father of twins. Dusty told me some good 
Irish jokes, like the one about the leprechaun who goes 
into the bar 

Everywhere we went, the band was asked for auto- 
graphs and they always obliged. Dusty remembers going 
backstage to get Fats Domino's autograph when he was 
a kid and being thrown out by Jimmy Cannon, then 
being rescued by Domino who took him to his dressing 
room and gave him a Coke. 

Billy carries pictures of his cars-in-progress around 
with him, Right now he’s having a 1948 Pontiac redone. 
His major complaint in life seems to be the irony of his 
never having driven the ZZ car (which is now on a tour 
of its own). Most people have their Cadillacs stretched, 
but Dusty’s Seville is shortened. Frank is into Ferraris 
and Mercedes. You'll have to imagine all of Frank's re- 
marks in the following interview, because it was done 
on the band’s day off in Montreal, and Frank zipped 
away to Boston to take a look at a “fiiiiine” Mercedes 
300 SL. 

You haven't heard the word “fine” until you've heard 
a member of ZZ Top, or one of their crew members, 
like the infamous Booger of Beaumont, pronounce its 
single syllable. 








{ there's one thing worse than being interviewed, 

it's interviewing somebody. It’s a rotten job asking 

people if their teeth are real and if they beat their 

wives, I did something a little different. We did 

the old word association bit, familiar to those of 
you Average ZZ Top Fans who are in therapy. | got the 
words from the band’s set list. 





Under Pressure 


Gibbons: Yeah. Indeed. In fact, | don’t know if it 
would be too revealing to mention the snort, but not 
‘only were we under pressure last night, but Frank was 
under canvas. Since the canopy is enshrouding the 
drums, a framework had to be built that would keep 
the canopy off the drum set. Otherwise, as it goes up 
it would throw everything into chaos. Last night the 
slack in the yank cord caused a delay, so the cage col- 
lapsed allowing the canvas to settle over the drum kit, 
We were already out there counting the song off, We 
were into it, and | could see Frank beating away on the 
canvas. Yeah, we were definitely under pressure last 
night. Everybody asks if “Under Pressure” was about a 
girlfriend of mine. And if not,whose was it? Well, for- 
tunately that kind of pressure we're not under. Maybe 
it's just because we got out af town on time. | just don’t 
know. 

How do you handle pressure? 

Gibbons: | don’t know that | do. I’ve got this incred- 
ible weight inside my chest right now and it's not over 
this tour, Well, . . . | supposé cover this tour. We 
worked for three weeks readying this outing, and | sup- 
pose we've all kept our inner feelings about what could 
go wrong inside, all of those things that would cause 
pressure. Nobody has verbalized it, so it’s hard to tell 
if we're under pressure or if we're just bottling it up. 

How long has it been since your last “outing”? 

Gibbons: It's been 18 months. But the first night we 
walked into the dressing room, the aroma, the whole 
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Lowrance Kirch 


“The PMRC hasn't gotten to us 
yet. There's an advantage 
to being last in the record bin.” 





thing was back in an eye blink. “Eighteen months, boy, 
that’s going to be difficult.” And it wasn’t. It was just 
there. 

Are you under pressure, Dusty? 

Hill: Occasionally. It has nothing to do with playing. 
The most comfortable feeling | have is when I'm on 
stage. About the only time | feel any pressure is when 
I'm off the road. If 'm under pressure, it's from regular 
things, like family. Or if I’m writing there's a certain 
pressure. | put pressure on myself. When | write some- 
thing that | enjoy, a couple of days later I'll start thinking 
that it could be better. It's like people in movies. They'll 
make a film and a year later they'll be saying “I could 
have done it better.” | don’t think that’s a bad thing. It 
keeps the creative juices flowing. 





Sleeping Bag 


Gibbons: | do own a sleeping bag. And it’s on what's 
looking more and more like permanent loan to a friend 
of mine. 

Somebody else slipped inside your sleeping bag. 

Gibbons: And slipped right on out with it. Sleeping 
bags used to be a real drag to contend with, when 
you're in the Boy Scouts and the best you can do is one 
of those Army sleeping bags. The old-timey kind that 
were heavy. Then in the late ‘60s or '70s, they came 
out with those down-filled bags that roll up into the size 
of a cantaloupe. It's changed the whole idea of a sleep- 
ing bag. | had one of those that looks just like a mummy 
case. That's where the line in the song comes from: 
“Sleep beside the pharoahs in the shifting sands.”” 

Hill; | used to own a sleeping bag. | used to go camp- 
ing. But | don’t own a sleeping bag now. | own a sleep- 
ing bag in my mind 

‘ingle or double? 

Hill: A big one. 


Waiting for the Bus 


Hill: 've always liked that song. It’s a working man’s 
song. It’s been a couple of years, but | went to Austin 
from Houston and | decided, hell, I'll ride the bus. | 
hadn't done it in a long time. And you can meet some 
very unique people on a bus and in a bus station. | like 
to people watch, | love bus stations and train stations. 
The thing about a bus is who you have to sit beside. If 
the guy's got good wine, it’s OK. 

Is there anywhere you could go where you wouldn’t 
be recognized? 

Gibbons: There must be. We went to Egypt. We were 
there, actually, at the time of the Achille Lauro incident. 
‘We went to see the pyramids and we were standing out 
there, and this kid came up with this European rock 
magazine, Best, and we were on the cover. He pointed 
at us: "ZZ Top!” 

One great thing about your beards is that if you ever 
wanted to take a break from being mobbed, all you'd 
have to do is shave. | think most people really don't see 
beyond the beard. 

Gibbons: We figured that there is something to the 
beards. Dusty reappeared, after the disappearing act 
he did back in ‘76, with a long beard. | had let mine 
grow. It just turned into this thing. It was never ques- 
tioned. We didn't question it until my friend Zack who 
is a massage therapist said, “What's really the reason 
behind that beard?” | said, “What do you mean?” He 
said, “You know it’s kind of like your breastplate. In the 
old days guys would protect themselves by wearing this 
armor.” He said, “It's your protection, isn’t it? You're 
really watching out for yourself by wearing it.” I s 
“Yeah, OK. Sure.” So | don’t know that you could get 
to the bottom of it, but maybe 

Frank must get kidded, being named Beard and being 
the one without one. 

Gibbons: He's tried it and he’s come up with some 
excuse. But he lucked out of it. On the grand scheme 
of things, | just wonder if that was all in the plan. It is 
ironic that his name is Beard, and he's the beardless 
one. 

Well, his attitude toward beards must have been 
formed very early. 





Gimme All Your Lovin’ 


Gibbons: We're on a diet. We've got to have some- 
thing 

How much weight did you lose? 

Gibbons: I'm right at 40 pounds. 

You must feel great. 

Gibbons: | am feeling great. People are always asking 
me what prompted me to go on this weight-loss pro- 
gram. To feel better is always the goal. What got us 
there was just partying so heavy. We were off the road 
for a year, and people who hadn't seen us for a year 
were so happy to see us. “Come on over here. Give us 
a drink! I'll have another one!” Pretty soon you're so 
blitzed you have no willpower. You couldn't say no to 
no one. It was just the great cycle. You'd feel so bad, 
you'd have to go back to the bar to fight your hangover 
the next day. Consume more and more and more. Fi- 
nally we got to Memphis to record, and an endearing 
soul decided to make our case his personal project for 
his health club. Sergeant Neil Cordell of the Peabody 
Hotel Health Club. He came and rounded us up each 
morning for two hours before the recording session. It 
worked. It was great. 

What's the ZZ Top Diet? 

Gibbons: It started off for me with no food and Miller 
Lite every time | had a hunger pang. That quickly burned 
itself out. That was outrageous: the Lite Diet. Then this 
girl got me on another diet. She said to me: “Promise 
yourself you'll get through at least half your plate of 
food.” | said, “Are you kidding me? | can get through 
three plates.” She said, “Well, get through half the plate 
and then send it back.” She said, “Try a little of every- 
thing. All of the different colors. You need it. Take the 
yellows and the greens. Get through half of it.” The first 
couple of weeks that doesn’t seem like it’s going to 
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amount to anything. But given a span of six months, in 
which normally you would have consumed 1,000 beers 
and you've only consumed 500, you would have con- 
sumed , 1,000 cheeseburgers and you've only con- 
sumed 500, you can see where it will take you 


1 Wouldn't Touch It 
With a Ten-Foot Pole 


What wouldn’t you touch with a ten-foot pole? 
Gibbons: Certain viruses, naturally. And certain spe- 

cies of critters which have even turned up in our beards 

from time to time, | don’t think they have names yet. 
Hill: You saw her last night, didn't you? 





Manic Mechanic 


Hill: We have a good friend who's a mechanic, and 
he’s just wild. A long time ago, | had this old Triumph 
car, and it kept messing up real bad, and | asked him 
‘over to the house, We had a few beers, and | said, 
“Why don't you take a look at my car.” He reached up 
under my dashboard, and he ripped out a handful of 
wires and he said, “First of all, you don't need this.” | 
don't know anything about cars, but | figured they 
wouldn't be in there if they weren't necessary. | said, 
“God, man!” But he fixed it. He was the manic me- 
chanic, A lot of mechanics get a little manic behind it. 
People get manic dealing with mechanics, too. 

Does he still work on your cars? 


Hill: Not anymore. But he's still a friend. I've got a 
better car now. 

Are you manic? 

Gibbons: Yeah. Even when | don’t want to be. 

Are you mechanical? 

Gibbons: Manic, yes, mechanical, no. Not mechan- 
ical enough to tune a pedal steel guitar, anyway. Manic 
. ... you know that word is tied in with depressive, but 
| think it ought to be stretched out to meanings that 
aren’t so negative. | know some people that are manic, 
but its in a positive kind of way. 

How about manic elative? 

Gibbons: Manic elative! Oh man, do | know some 
people like that. 


1 Heard It on the X 


Gibbons: The X is Mexican radio. All Mexican sta- 
tions’ call letters begin with X. The X stations used to 
be heard everywhere because of their enormous power. 
The Mexican government granted licenses with no wat- 
tage ceiling. The U.S., back in the ‘20s, established 
50,000 watts as the maximum. WLS in Chicago is 
50,000 watts, and you can hear it like a police call in 
Houston. I’m sure 500,000 watts you can pick up here 
in Canada. You can probably pick up XERF. It was just 
outrageous. You could pick it up everywhere we'd go. 
And it would bury everything else. KDRC in Houston 
was ona close frequency, and they would get stomped 
‘on. They had to move. XERF is 1570 on the dial. | think 
that remains the most powerful station. 

What do they play on it? 

Hill: Everything. They’ll sell segments to anybody. 
There are a lot of preachers on there. | heard them one 
time selling autographed prayer cloths. They were to 
put on your radio when you're listening to these pro- 
grams. But this one was autographed by Jesus himself. 

He was just using somebody else's hand. 

Hill: Of course. Then you'd hear a 15-minute country 
western show. Then there'd be a blues show. You could 
just buy your slot and do whatever. They didn’t have a 
whole lot of restrictions. 

Did you ever get played on the X? 

Gibbons: We did, in fact. They do not have a pop 
music playlist, but the song was brought to the attention 
of the station owner, who, it turns out, is an attorney 
in Del Rio who considers the station his favorite toy. 
He decided to have a 15-minute pop music segment, 
and we did get played on XERF and then on XERB in 
Rosarita. They also have XROC in Juarez. So it went 
full circle. We heard “I Heard It on the X"" on the X. 

Did you ever play in Mexico? 

Gibbons: Once, right on the border. In fact there's a 
picture of it in one of the early tour booklets we did, a 
hilarious shot, one of my favorites. Dusty is sitting on 
a leopard-skin stool, and there's a signs of the zodiac 
poster in the background made up of different sex po- 
sitions. One evening the house musicians in this bar 
agreed to let us sit in. They said, “It’s going to be $3. 
‘A dollar a man.” So we said, “What the hell, OK.” So 
we got up there and played a couple numbers. We did 
“Francine,” and the musicians who were standing on 
the side of the stage urged us to play another one, so 
we wound up doing about 10 tunes, a 45-minute set. 
After it was over the head man came over and said 
“That'll be $30.” | said, “I thought it was $3.” He said, 
“Yes, $3 per song.” But it was worth it. 





Rough Boy 


Gibbons: He’s this fictitious character who was the 
only way that ZZ Top was going to get to play another 
ballad. The way he came up was, “How would a ZZ 
Top fan allow such a beautiful, lush bed of sound into 
their realm?” The pretty music had to have a rough boy 
in it. He's there. On El Loco we did “Leila” which is 
ZZ Top meets the Beach Boys. | don’t think it worked 
as well as, say, a synth programmer meeting a rap guy 
in an alley in New York. The only thing is, how long is 
it going to be before somebody says, “Hey, man! You 
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the rough boy?” How are you going to answer that? 


Cheap Sunglasses 


Hill: We wrote that song when we used to tour in 
cars. And every gas station in the world had a card- 
board display of the cheapest and ugliest sunglasses 
you could imagine. | have bought a thousand pair of 
them. 

Do you own cheap sunglasses? 

Gibbons: | used to. The hip trip for us was to throw 
them into the audience as an offering. We ran out and 
we couldn't get any more. So we now have to make do 
with Sanford Hutton’s creations out of New York. 

Expensive sunglasses masquerading as cheap? 

Gibbons: That's the deal. The RayBan Wayfarer was 
the original cheap sunglasses. You could buy a pair for 
six bucks originally. | saw a catalog from 1959, and by 
then they were up to eight bucks. We had to take a bad 
rap from an optometrist who said “Don’t wear ZZ Top's 
cheap sunglasses. They're bad for your eyes.” There 
was an optometrists convention in Hawaii and there 
was a huge poster—this woman with a pointing finger 
saying, “Don't wear cheap sunglasses.” | suppose I'll 
have to agree. There is a cutoff point where optical 
considerations must be taken into account. However, 
if you will subscribe to the lyrics: “When you wake up 
in the morning / And the light is hurtin’ your head / The 
first thing you do when you get up out of bed / Is put 
‘on cheap sunglasses.” At that point in time, they are 
not intended to be used for negotiating the entire after- 
noon. 

What's the cutoff figure for cheap sunglasses? 

Gibbons: It depends on who your dealer is. 

What about sunglasses after dark? 

Gibbons: I was big on it until | stepped out of a cab 
‘one night, and he let me off right by this rather large 
ditch. I'vanished. So wearing sunglasses after dark has 
to carry a small note of warning 





Arrested for Driving While Blind 


The other warning song is “Arrested for Driving While 
Blind.” 

Gibbons: It is sort of connected with sunglasses and 
falling into ditches. You don’t want to stretch this one. 
There’s some stern admonitions going down here. You 
don’t want to get arrested for driving while blind. 

One should never drive ifone has to cover one’s eyes 
to do so. 

Gibbons: Definitely. 

Were you ever DWI? 

Hill: No, | was never DWI. | have been very close. 
ve had a couple of wrecks in the past. We wrote that 
song quite a while ago, and we caughta little flak about 
it. People think we're suggesting that people should get 
drunk and go out and drive. That’s not it at all. Billy 
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Billy Gibbons tried the Miami Vice 
look: “It was rough.” 





introduces it: “Don’t get arrested for driving while blind.” 
We're not saying, “Don’t drink.” We're just doing a 
tune. But personally, it scared the shit out of me having. 
a wreck. | wasn't completely whacked, but my re- 
sponse time wasn’t what it would be right now. 

Have you ever had such a good time somewhere that 
you decided to leave your car behind? 

Hill: Oh, Lord yes. When | got a little sense, 1'll take 
a cab at the drop of a hat. 

Were you named in any of the Washington wives’ 
routines? 

Gibbons: No. 

I'm not suggesting that there's anything unwhole- 
some about any of your songs. 

Gibbons: They just haven’t gotten to us yet. There is 
an advantage to being last in the record bin. | think 
when Tipper Gore got to Zappa, she just got so dis- 
gusted she didn’t go any further. 


Party on the Patio 


Gibbons: There was a patio. If we really want to get 
into the tunes, that was as close to writing about the 
real unfolding of events as we get. “I found an empty 
house in the neighborhood / | knew that we shouldn‘t, 
but I thought we could / | knew it wouldn't be hard to 
slide into the backyard / | called all my friends and 
slipped a hundred to the guard / Turned all the lights 
down low and had a party on the patio.” 

Hill: The house did not belong to us. 

What's your idea of great party? 

Hill: When you start trying to define a good time— 
like “Why am I having a good time?”"—you're probably 
not having a good time anymore. Just accept the fact 
that you're enjoying yourself. A great party is where 
everybody enjoys themselves and, you know, you try 
to get to the limit, to push it a little bit. You push the 
limit, but you don't go past it. You don’t want to hurt 
anybody, but | think you ought to do something phys- 
ical. That makes for a better party than just sitting around 
discussing NATO. 

Gibbons: Well, the two great parties that have yet to 
be fulfilled, that are still on our docket, are having a 
party on the patio, my patio, this time with Bo . 

Derek? 

Gibbons: Diddley. Well, | guess Bo Derek could 
come. And then we planned to have The Eccentrics’ 
Ball on the occasion of the closing of the Jerome Hotel 





in Aspen. We were plotting that during the last tour. 
Everybody was coming. We contacted the guy that 
played Eraserhead. 

What happened? 

Gibbons: The hotel never closed. It did finally close 
recently, but the timing wasn't right. The Eccentrics’ 
Ball would have been an opportunity to gather all of 
the eccentrics from a list compiled by a lot of people. 
And the list would grow. Each eccentric would have 
someone who was eccentric to them. The concept was 
thatas the list kept growing the party had to keep going. 
It would be linear. It would keep on and get stranger, 
I'm sure. 


Legs 

Gibbons: | was driving in Los Angeles, and there was 
this unusual downpour. And there was a real pretty girl 
on the side of the road. | passed her, and then | thought, 
“Well, I'd better pull over” or at least turn around and 
offer her a ride, and by the time | got back she was 
gone. Her legs were the first thing | noticed. Then | 
noticed that she had a Brooke Shields hairdo that was 
in danger of falling. She was not going to get wet. She 
had legs and she knew how to use them. 


Planet of Women 


Was “Planet of Women” influenced by the film Queen 
of Outer Space starring Zsa Zsa Gabor? 

Gibbons: That's the one! | never knew the title. That's 
the one! I'd like to go there. 

Hill: It’s a great place to visit, and I'd love to live 
there. 


Sharp Dressed Man 


What's your idea of a sharp-dressed man? 

Gibbons: Anything we're not. However, our new tai- 
lor kind of put us back in the running. How does a 
bearded, cough drop label refugee ever fit into the cat- 
egory of sharp-dressed man’ | did get into those Italian 
tropical-weight wool suits that never wrinkle. Buy two 
or three tropical-weight Italian wool suits. You don’t 
have to wash ‘em. You just wear 'em and wear ‘em and 
wear ‘em. A pair of croc pumps to go with ‘em. | guess 
that's the only foil for a chest-length heart protector. 

With a beard like yours you could wear a lot of things 
other guys couldn't get away with. Nobody’s going to 
call you a sissy. 

Gibbons: | tried the Miami Vice look. It was rough. 

Hill: Sharp-dressed depends on who you are. If you're 
ona motorcycle, really sharp leathers is great. If you're 
aa punk rocker, you can get sharp that way. You can be 
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Interview by Donny the Punk 


Jello Biafra, president of hardcore, talks about 
resurrection, success, survival, MTV, politics, patriotism, 
and the fall of the empire. 


Kennedys, the most important hardcore 

band—and one of the smartest. The band 
also consists of East Bay Ray (guitar), Klaus 
Fluoride (bass), and D. H. Peligro (drums). In 
addition to numerous irreverent singles and 
appearances on compilation albums, the DKs 
have released three records: the LP Fresh Fruit for 
Rotting Vegetables (1980); an EP in God We 
Trust (1981); their second album, Plastic Surgery 
Disasters (1982); and most recently, their long- 
awaited third LP Frankenchrist. 

Jello, who probably best sums up the hardcore 

attitude, addresses the following: 


J ello Biafra is the lead singer of the Dead 


Resurrection 
We made $5 the first time we played. That 
‘was in ‘78. We were able to live off the band 


after about a year and three months or so. We 
had to be skilled at living cheap—better than 
working in an office all day and tending to the 
band every once in a while at night. 

We were a minor trend waiting to happen. In 
1980 when we were approached by several 
labels about signing, we said, ‘Well, money isn't 
that important, but we want our artistic control.’ 
‘And their reply was, ‘Of course you can have 
artistic control, as long as you change your 
name.’ So much for artistic control! 


We've had quite a string of bad luck with 
people ripping us off. So we had to rebuild 
ourselves from scratch and rebuild our record 
company [Alternative Tentacles| from the ground 
up totally independently, with no outside 
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backers, no so-called manufacturing and 
distribution deals, 

What we're trying to do is keep the pri- 
‘mal energy of punk and hardcore music 
but take it to as many different extremes as 
possible, even melodic ones. Not stick to 
formulas, but keep the primal energy more 
and more people are abandoning as they 
either get bought off or burned out. 


Throwbacks 

Our impact so far has been mainly cul- 
tural instead of political, but | think the thing 
that means the most to me is when wi 
spire people to go off and do something on 
their own instead of being a spectator: 
‘Now I'm creating something, too.’ 

But what keeps throwing us back is so 
much backbiting and gossiping and lying 
going on; even among the counterculture 
‘everybody either wants to be worshipped 
‘or be king of the hill. I'm seriously begin- 
ring to question whether I've met an hon- 
est person in my life. 

The Dead Kennedys are a musical stun 
lantern. Like Diogenes. Instead of a stun 
gun, a stun lantern. 





Frankenchrist 

One of the main focal points of Franken- 
christ is if we are going to rise above the 
need for cops and laws, we can quit using 
the old American work ethic of seeing how 
much you can get away with and how 
much you can scam and who cares whose 
back you stab or what you do to get it as 
long as you get it. 


fall of the Empire 

| think what we are witnessing in this 
country is the slow but inevitable fall of an 
empire that got too comfortable. In other 
words, when people are so interested in 
feathering their own nests and scamming 
on everybody else or being as macho as 
the person on the TV or movie screen and 
not caring about other human beings, of 
course things are going to start to crumble 
and collapse around them—just like it did 
with Rome or Britain or Egypt or the Az- 
tecs. 


Survival 

The reason why the Dead Kennedys 
have been able to survive for so long is that 
We're more realistic about how commer- 
cially successful we're going to be or what 
we'd have to sacrifice to get there. We've 
learned to budget our income so we don’t 
have to get straight jobs. 


Success 

My main measure of success is that no- 
body owns me—I'm my own boss. One 
of the main sources of mental corruption 
in this country is the ghost of Vince Lom- 
bardi: don’t matter how you play the game, 
don’t matter if you enjoy the game, don’t 
matter if the game means anything, the im- 
portant thing is TO WIN. I think that’s as 
g00d a definition of mental illness as you're 
ever gonna get. 


Education 

The purpose of schools in America is not 
for people to learn anything, it’s to make 
them obedient, trained animals for a more 
efficient work force. In other words, don’t 
read that book until your penmanship is 
good. The reason PE. is pushed so much 
is because they want people to obey quasi- 
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drill-sergeant-like orders without asking 
questions as opposed to thinking on their 
own. That mentality tends to follow a lot 
of people out of school and especially into 
the business world. One thing it sustains is 
the psychiatric industry, when people freak 
ut later on, wondering what they've done 
with their lives and why they have no soul. 
Maybe part of the solution to this—if there 
must be schools—is little more emphasis 
on art and literature and theater and not so 
much emphasis on sports. | think all orga- 
nized school athletics should be abol- 
ished 


MTV 

‘We have a song, ‘MTV Get Off the Air.’ 
MTVis the worst thing to happen to music 
since Saturday Night Fever. It’s bringing 
back every stupid cliché, sexism, racism 
For example, word has it they wouldn't play 
anything by anybody unless their skin was 
white until CBS threatened to yank all their 
other videos off the air unless they played 
Michael Jackson, The Rick James suit didn't 
hurt either, I'm sure. The crux of MTV was 
stated by one of the guys running it in an 
interview in the Sunday Chronicle-Exam- 
iner. When he was asked why there wasn’t 
any black music on MTY, his answer was, 
“We don’t want to cater to fringe groups.” 
And the color of a person's skin determines 
whether or not they are a fringe group. That 
kind of attitude is just the glitzy neon ver- 
sion of trying to bring back the Eisenhower 
era. 

Rock ‘n’ roll is a tool of the state at this 
point. Look what kind of rock ‘n’ roll gets 
on the radio: ‘I love you, baby. Suck my 
dick.’ Or if you're female and you want to 
get on the radio: ‘Il love you, baby. I'l 
suck your dick.” 

Part of the line in ‘MTV Get Off the Air’ 
is when the DJ says, ‘Don’t create, be se- 





date.’ That's what they're pushing: don't 
think, consume! Don't go outside and see 
what our country's lke. Sit inside and watch 
television. They've finally figured out a way 
to get people to watch television commer- 
cials 24 hours a day! 


The American Dream 

Democracy is for those who can buy it, 
which is one of the themes of a lot of our 
past recordings—a well as the pitfalls of 
mental corruption and using the American 
Dream as a blindfold when you only hang 
yourself with the flag in the end. | think one 


“The Dead Kennedys 
are a musical stun 
lantern. Like Diogenes. 
Instead of a stun 
gun, a stun lantern.” 


of the themes of the new record is: if this 
really is the case, we live in a false democ- 
racy that is actually a velvet-gloved dicta- 
torship run by businesses, more like a feu- 
dalistic system than a capitalist system. In 
other words, the people in the boai !-ooms 
and banks and multinational corporations 
are the barons and lords, and every time 
we buy food we are their serfs. But what 
can we do to at least slowly try to change 
that by not becoming part of it? The first 
key is not to become part of it, and hang 
onto one's self-respect, which is not really 


Previous page: Some people love to 
watch Jello wiggle, and some don't. This 
page: Dead Kennedys D.H. Peligro, 
East Bay Ray, Jello Biafra, and Klaus 
Fluoride in presidential splendor. 


a Me Generation thi! all, ‘cause the Me 
Generation involves greed, and you can't 
have self-respect and rip everyone off at 
the same time. 


Mellow Yellow 

There are a few more people waking up, 
but the majority is still either caught up in 
macho hang-ups among the youth or 
they're just simply interested in building a 
wall around themselves so they can have 
their own piece of the rock. The Yuppies 
have new become not just mellow, but 
militantly mellow. 

Man is still a predatory animal, and we're 
only kidding ourselves if we think we're 
the pinnacle of evolution and civilization 


Dare to Laugh, Dare to Win 

I think it is important for anybody trying 
tochange anything, especially themselves, 
to keep their sense of humor and not turn 
it into that grim monastic ritual known as 
“The Struggle,’ which is usually an excuse 
for people who hate their own guts to try 
and get people around them to hate their 
‘own guts for the same reason. If | wasn’t 
able to laugh about some aspects of the 
things that deeply disturb me, I would have 
killed myself when | was 17. 


Hate Mail 

‘We treasure all hate mail; I've saved 
every bit of it. The personal letters to me 
number about 10 to 30 a week. It’s always 
easier to answer a stack of mail than finish 
a new song that’s been giving me trouble. 
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da CHOOSE YOUR CASSETIE TAPE. 
"AS CAREFULIVAS YOUR CASSETTE DECK. 


If you own a deck like one of these, you were obviously 
concerned with low wow and flutter, extended frequency 
response, th tape Uanspolts and wide dynamic range. 
y behave any 


Denon’s new High Density HD8 formulation is 
t high-bias tape you can buy. Its “High 
noroum” dispersion and binding plus its 
al hybrid formulation guarantee digital level 
formance on the widest range of cassette 
(including yours). You can keep an eye 
on things through Denon’s new giant window. 
And enjoy your music knowing HD8 is guaranteed 
for a lifetime. 
So how good is your cassette deck? With Denon HD8 
it's better than you think. 


DENON 


Digital tape from the inventors of digital recording. 


Denon America, Inc., 27 Law Drive, Fairfield, N.J. 07006 
Audio Market Sales, 633 Main St., Milton, Ont. LOT 312 Canada 1 td., 14-14, 4-Chome, Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo, 107 Japan 
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CRAC 





1 is almost midnight in Harlem 
and the colorless summer night has 
painted the row of tenement 

buildings, storefronts, sidewalks, cars 

buses, and people in shades of the 
unknown in this concrete 
netherworld. 

Is this a jungle? The young lions 
are dressed in black nylon T-shirts, 
and black Lee carpenter jeans rolled 
at hare ankles to showcase shiny 
black Bally loaters. Sinewy arms 
folded actoss their chests laden with 
xold medallions, a silent roar creasing 
their lips in the guise of a sneer, the 
young lions usher their prey in and 
out of video parlors and misty 
hallways, 

Is this a war zone? Loud, rapid 
machine-gun fire, in the form ot 
recorded digital drums, blasts trom a 
glistening metal boom box, the 
modern teenager's portable iron 
curtain, repeating the most damaging 
bursts of ammo, shooting down all 
hope of retreat from its demanding, 
groove. Thick marijuana smoke is, 
suspended in the air, 

IS this an island? A jet stream of 
water punches out of the mouth of an 
open fire hydrant. A few adults and 
children, barefoot and frying in 
the melting night, giggle and’play, 
carefree, in the cooling flow. The 
river of water encircles the block, 











separating this patch of Harlem from 
the rest of the free world, In the 
street, the water babies instinctively 
sidestep the steady flotilla of crushed 
beer cans, greasy wine bottles, and 
empty miniature manila envelopes of 
reefer. There are messages in these 
bottles, cries for help tossed in a 
curbside sea, The fleet stops at the 
corner of Eighth Avenue and capsizes 
into an already gutted drain of moldy, 
splintered, and stagnant dreams, 
This is 145th Street, “Crack City.” 
Crack is the latest drug in New 
York, and its use is becoming 
epidemic. These white pellets of 
prepackaged treebase (cocaine in its 
purest form) are extremely 
frightening. Frequent users —pec 
pressured 13-year-olds to 60-plus 
gtandparents—don't associate ils use 
with the savage addiction of heroin 
or the hallucinogenic insanity of 
angel dust, ils two predecessors in 
Harlem’ crippling drug trilogy, But in 
the last year, crack has become the 
drug of choice; the exhilarating rush 
Of its 5- to T-minute high brings a 
distorted sense of power, a king-of- 
the-hill nirvana. Like Huxley's “Soma” 
in Brave New World, crack is, tor 
many, escape, booster, stabilizer, and 
status quo. Known on the street as 
“the white genie in the bottle” (it is, 
sold in vials), a rub of the crack 
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lantern grants the wish for temporary residence in the 
dreamstate of your own design, 

The crack phenomenon is so new that not much is 
known about it (or maybe the facts are not available to 
the general public) by the N.Y.PD. or any other law 
enforcement agency. 

Dressed in Sergio Valente jeans, Etonic T-shirt, and 
sneakers, the Harlem detective is small and wiry, with 
a deep tan and salt-and-pepper hair, In the Street Nar- 
cotics Unit of the 33rd precinct, he speaks in hushed 
tones, and his mannerisms are closely guarded, as if 
the body language shouldn't be talkative, either. 

“V'yve seen some BMWs, Mercedes, and Volvos with 
Jersey, Connecticut, and even Massachusetts license 
plates on 145th Street, where young, rich white kids 
are going to buy crack. How they are finding out about 
this, | don’t know, but soon it won't be confined just 
to the black community. It will be widespread. 

“1 can recall hearing about it in the last year or so. It 
almost looks like chips of soap, and sometimes when 
the dealers sell bad stuff, that’s what they use—chips 
of soap.” 

There are only two kinds of places to purchase crack: 
basehouses and crack spots. A crack spot is a take-out 
only service, operated from an apartment (with a small 
hole drilled in the door, through which goods and money 
are exchanged), a storefront, or a video arcade (such 
as the ones that line 145th Street between Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues). Because freebasing requires elaborate 
paraphernalia, i.e., a small glass pipe and a pint-sized 
acetylene or butane torch, basehouses have come into 
existence. They are similar to opium dens or heroin 
“shooting galleries,” where people gather to get high. 
A basehouse can be an apartment, an abandoned ten- 
ement, or an affluent building. Inside the more active 
‘ones there are usually four men: two at the door and 
two in the middle of the room, watching everyone and 
everything, armed with Berettas, Uzis, and MAC 10s. 
The room is stripped bare except for a long rectangular 
table, which has numbers written on top from one to 
five. Behind each number are rows of vials of crack. 
Scattered around the basehouse are chairs and card 
tables, each with a pipe and torch on top. Admission 
to the basehouse is $3, as is separate rental of a pipe 
and torch. The crack ranges from $10—$50 a bottle 
(hence the markings on the table). Sitting time is 15 
minutes. To stay longer is to pay another $9. To try to 
take a bottle of crack without paying is to be chopped 
and grated by rounds of automatic fire, 

“A lot of people seem to be freebasing in Harlem 
these days,” says Special Narcotics Prosecutor Sterling 
Johnson. “That's what they call ‘sucking on that glass 
dick [the pipe crack is smoked in]. That's what’s hap- 
pening. People are getting high. Dope dealers that had 
a million dollars yesterday are stone broke now. And 
they'll tell you, ‘This is my woman, she never fails me. 
Base.’ You go up to the Riverton Projects [135th and 
Fifth Avenue] on a Sunday morning, and you'll see some 
of the people getting out of their cars—women sucking 
‘on that glass dick, dudes sucking on that glass dick, and 
they're in love.” 

Cocaine’s absorption into the bloodstream depends 
on how it's taken. Use through all mucous membranes, 
including the rectum, vagina, urethra, and nasal mu- 
cosa, and intravenous consumption (shooting up) pro- 
duces effects within 30 seconds to a minute. Snorting 
coke produces effects in one to three minutes. On the 
other hand, taking cocaine orally may not produce in- 
toxication until 30 minutes after use. The most rapid- 
acting method is smoking, or freebasing, in which the 
substance is absorbed by the small blood vessels in the 
lungs, moves to the left side of the heart.and then goes 
directly to the brain—in less than eight seconds. 


n this late summer night in Harlem, Gary Mar- 

tin is slowly being crushed by the murderous 

white avalanche. He is both a user and a sales- 

man of crack. The beat he walks on this summer Friday 

right is familiar; he can recognize the pain and depres- 
sion in the faces he sees on this path 

“The way I’ve made base,” says Mat 
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little shake bottle [similar to a thermometer, but shorter], 
a half-gram of cocaine, a little bit of baking soda, which 
cleans the ‘cut’ [additive] off of the coke, and a little 
le. You cover the top, and place it into a pot 
of boiling water, and let it boil from three to five min- 
utes. After that, you take it out—and since it’s in its 
purest form, you won't see anything but clear liquid. 
You take a few ice cubes, crush them, dropping a few 
chips inside the shake bottle and the remainder around 
the outside of it until the cocaine cools. After that, you 
pour the substance onto a silk scarf, which strains out 
any remaining baking soda. Sometimes, it solidifies in 
pieces, and sometimes it’s in a big ball. If that happens, 
you take a razor blade and cut it up. And that's crack.” 

A lot of people, including Martin, started freebasing 
after Richard Pryor burned himself while smoking the 
substance in 1979 (making freebase becomes deadly 
‘explosive when highly flammable chemicals, such as 
ether, are used instead of baking soda to clean the cut 
from’ the cocaine). When the price of coke dropped 
nearly two years ago due to a national cocaine glut, 
crack gained a lot of momentum. Some “dopeboy” (the 
Harlem terminology for a young drug pusher) got the 











idea that a lot of money could be made if he bought an 
ounce of cocaine (going for $1,900—$2,000 today), and 
made and packaged his own freebase. Take away the 
exclusivity, mystery, and danger surrounding freebase, 
and place it in the hands of the average Joe. Tiffany 
drugs at Woolworth prices. 





Martin is saying, ‘It’s lonely at my house without my 
family. | can’t stand to be without them, but | won't 
beg nobody to come back to me.”” 

Gary Martin's walk ends at 145th Street and Broad- 
way, where we check into a corner booth of a Mc- 
Donald's. Martin’s munching on a six-piece Mc- 
Nuggets. He looks like a phys-ed teacher: mil 
mannered and bespectacled, nearly 6'2", symmetri- 
cally streamlined like a swimmer, in a royal blue Nike 
jogging suit with matching baseball cap and jogging 
shoes. By day he works as a youth counselor on Staten 
Island; by night—until the bust of two of his main sup- 
pliers a couple of weeks ago—a crack merchant. He 
lives in a comfortable co-op in the Inwood section of 
upper Manhattan with his wife and two children. His 


| ‘m staying at my aunt's place on 149th Street,” Gary 
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double life is taking a toll on more than his emotional 
it’s wildly rocking the marital seesaw, as well. 
His wife has left him several times. This time, she and 
the kids have been gone for almost two weeks. He 
smiles between munches of McNuggets and slurps of 
a large Coke, talking animatedly about the local sum- 
mer basketball tournament called “Chick's” and won- 
dering why 113th Street basketball whiz Alonzo Jackson 
never made the pros. But this friendly chatter is just a 
masquerade to guard his hurt. Don’t try to read his 
actions or gaze into his eyes—they’re not a mirror to 
the soul—because behind the tint of his Cazeles, they're 
cloudier than a thunderstorm before a tornado, just be- 
fore the tail hits the ground, before the destruction be- 
gins. 

But a word is worth a thousand pictures, Gary was 
awakened from deep sleep an hour earlier. 

“| was dreaming about being in a big cage in a little 
z00 on this street corner,” he says. “The gorillas were 
my keepers. They laughed at me, throwin’ little ghosts 
at my cage that had scary eyes and turbans on their 
heads, And they were trapped in half-inch jars. Then | 
woke up, because out on the street or somewhere some 
kid with a loud gravelly voice was screamin’ at some- 
body named Kenny, dissin’ [disrespecting] him by call- 
ing him a faggot. You know, tryin’ to pick a fight, | 
guess. And then he asked some kid named Pushead to 
buy some more crack. He sounded like he was high.” 

But that wasn't what startled Martin from deep sleep. 
There was a rage in the air that wouldn’t let him sleep, 
an electric rage that aroused and wired every night 
crawler within earshot. The gravel voice embodied the 
stuff thrillers, even zombie movies, are made of. Stories 
about people like Sheila, a plump and gorgeous cheer- 
leader and all-round goody-good girl. Some of her for- 
mer high school classmates say she made her first mis- 
take on graduation night, wanting to experience a dust 
high. Now, almost two years later, after her release from 
the psychiatric unit on Wards Island, she spends her 
days sleeping and her nights entertaining old men and 
demented dopeboys on sexual house calls. Anything 
goes on these nightly visits, while her year-old daughter 
sits crying and hungry in a raggedy stroller outside of 
these various apartments or in dark stairwells at 4 a.m. 

On Saturdays, she takes a break—if you can call it 
that—after a three-day, no-sleep, freebase excursion 
and goes to 125th Street to argue with the Koreans in 
the dollar bargain stores about why she can’t buy shoes 
and dresses for her daughter with half a booklet of food 
stamps. She stands in the store losing her mind, her 
‘once voluptuous body racked with confusion, now 
barely 100 pounds. Sure, she doesn’t smoke angel dust 
anymore, because the little white genie is in the pimp 
business. 

Then there’s Beanie, from Esplanade Gardens (a lower 
middle class co-op in Harlem). Beanie, with the flap- 
jack-wide grin and Bambi-innocent eyes. Beanie, the 
altar boy at St. Charles on 141st Street. Beanie, the 
epitome of perpetual bowed-head humility and quiet, 
parochial school obeisance. Beanie, a kid who once 
looked so |-mannered, he'd have given Pat O’Brien 
arun for his money on a good day. Beanie was an angel 
without a dirty face. 

But a few months ago, shortly after his 21st birthday, 
Beanie changed. According to his friends, he became 
loud and belligerent, bullying kids younger than him 
and picking fights with guys who overshadowed and 
‘outweighed him by 50 pounds (he’s 6 feet tall and 160 
pounds). He picked a fight with an amateur boxer in 
the neighborhood, and even after the light heavy- 
weight bloodied and almost broke his nose, Beanie— 
whipped silly by a good left hook, hard body blows, 
and embarrassment—continued to egg him on for more 
punishment. The pugilist, tired of using Beanie’s jaw 
for a speed bag, decided to drop his hands and walk 
away instead of doing time for Murder One. Beanie ran 
around the development like a winning sprinter on a 
victory lap. His friends wondered if Beanie was a latent 
masochist. His buddies say he was just acting out his 
Cowardly Lion fantasies. But others said the white ge- 
nie had simply given Beanie a brief but damaged re- 

















Sheila was a plump and gorgeous 
cheerleader and all-round 
goody-good girl—until she started 
using crack. Now, she spends 
her days sleeping and her nights 
entertaining old men on 
sexual house calls. 





flection of what he already had: a broken heart. 

‘And there is Dondee, the type of kid who gets killed. 
Dondee is tossing and turning, but he can’t fall asleep. 
He closes his eyes. Orange and red triangles, circles, 
and squares that flash. He opens his eyes, watching the 
nighttime light and shadow create reflections from the 
venetian blinds, which move like hopscotch traffic 
across the ceiling. He listens to the cars rumble through 
the Seventh Avenue darkness, the broken bottles splat- 
tering 132nd Street concrete snapping the thread be- 
tween deep sleep and insomnia, the firecrackers and/ 
or gunshots exploding on Eighth Avenue. Dondee, a 
19-year-old Cardinal Hayes dropout and crack burn- 
out, is tassing and turning, but he can’t fall asleep. And 
after a two-day crack binge, he leaves his bed, craving 
for more, Martin finishes the story. 

“I knew Dondee from the pickup games at the bas- 
ketball courts on 134th and St. Nicholas,” Martin says. 
“The kid was under 6’, but he could yoke the ball [dunk] 
with authority. For a couple of months, | hadn't seen 
Dondee at the courts. | heard rumors that he was 
McCrackin’ [using crack}, but he would be the last per- 
son | thought would do something like that; he was the 
All-American boy, from a strict Catholic family. | saw 
him one Saturday night, around 9:30 back in May. | 
was sitting on the stoop of a friend’s house on 132nd 
Street. Dondee came around, because he heard that | 
was trying to sell two black market video cassettes, 
Gremlins and Beverly Hills Cop. | have a special con- 
tact with a person who makes them. Dondee said he 
knew some people on 152nd and Amsterdam that would 
buy the tapes at two hunit dollahs apiece. So | gave 
him the tapes. Around 11, it started to rain real hard, 
storming, but Dondee wasn’t in sight, | waited at my 
friend's house, and he called Dondee’s house and some 
of his friends, but they didn't know where he was either. 
Midnight, one, two, three o'clock, and still no Dondee. 
‘Around 4:30, my friend gets a knock on the door. It 
was still storming outside. My friend opens the door, 
and it was Dondee. He was soaked, but he was smiling 
so hard it was almost scary. He told me he sold the 
tapes, but he lost the money. | started to punch him in 
his face, but | didn’t, because | felt sorry for him, | knew 
he spent the four hunit on crack, not just because | 
remembered there was a crack spot on 152nd, but his 
eyes told the story. Wide open and glowing, almost 
shining. He told me that he had to run home in the rain. 
That wasn’t a lie, because he was barefoot, and his left 
foot was bleeding heavy. My friend and | took him to 
Harlem Hospital.” 

Martin says that there was a string of murders at a 
crack spot in the Bronx near Tremont Avenue. Five bod- 
ies, all male, one each night from Tuesday to Saturday. 
More than likely, they may have been trying to rob the 
spot. Not for money, just for the crack. 

Gary Martin wasn’t sure whose gravel voice was 
screaming in his dream, but he could picture them: 
frantic, hyper, spastic, eyes as big as saucers, like those 
tired little characters you might see in a Feiffer or Doo- 
nesbury cartoon. Eyes that say, “miles before we sleep.” 
There was a rage in the air. The rage of a little monster 
in a tiny container. 











‘know, my wife and kids got everything, y’ un- 
stan’, everything they could ever want. Yet and 
still, she left me. And it’s not the first time, either.” 

Martin flips the top off his soda and tilts the cup back 
to his mouth; swallowing, crunching, tearing the ice 
cubes. There's anger in the crashing of tooth on ice 
cube, 

Martin grew up on 114th Street and Eighth Avenue. 
Avery bright student all through school, he used to get 
bored in classes he was several months ahead of, and 
his attention focused on things outside of the class- 
room. 

“Nicky Barnes [the one-time top drug czar of the East 
Coast, now serving a life sentence] was the superstar 
of the neighborhood. Here was a man who grew up a 
few blocks away from me, used to be a dopefiend, and 
became a multimillionaire driving a new luxury car every 
week and sporting the flyest gear [the nicest clothes] 
I've ever seen! And | figured if he can do it, why can’t 
Re 

Martin began selling quarter-kilo bags of heroin when 
he was 14, a “soldier” (one who sells dope on the street) 
making about $2,500 a week. On Mother's Day or the 
day the welfare checks came, if he had good “runners” 
{addicts who recruit other addicts for sales) he could 
make $5,000 in less than three hours, to be divided in 
a 60-40 split with his suppliers. He did this during the 
summer when he also had a Neighborhood Youth Corps 
job as a cover for when his parents asked where he got 
the money to buy all of his new clothes for school, Most. 
of his profit, though, would go to replenishing his sup- 
ply of heroin, which he would pick up at drop points 
as quaint as an elderly woman's house on 117th Street, 
a Kentucky Fried Chicken on Eighth Avenue, a laun- 
dromat on Seventh. He sold drugs off and on during 
his years at Brandeis High, but it was causing him a lot 
of conflict. 

"Pues | wanted things so fast—now!—and that’s 
why I went to selling drugs,” Martin says. “But it hurt 
me—and still does—because | come from a strong 
Christian family, whose values and principles are totally 
opposite of what I'm all about.” 

In 1975, Martin dropped out of Brandeis in the mid- 
dle of his senior year. He was nearly a year behind his 
classmates in the course requirements, missing so many 
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classes because he was busy dealing. His girlfriend was 
pregnant with their first child, so they got married, and 
he went back to “scramblin’ ” (selling heroin on the 
street) full time to support his family. A few months later, 
he passed the high school equivalency test, got his di- 
ploma, and enrolled in Manhattan Community College 
where he received his A.A. degree. 

While in college, Martin worked in a warehouse 
After work, he started selling cocaine—from Monday 
night to the wee hours of Sunday morning. Business 
was so good—working at first from a basement apart- 
ment on 118th Street, Martin's clientele included sev- 
eral white, Wall Street stockbrokers he met through his 
membership at the West Side Y—that he was forced to 
stay mobile and to use a beeper system. He would buy 
cocaine by the ounce (roughly $2,200) at various spots 
in Harlem, including the now-gutted Ansonia Bar on 
134th Street and Eighth Avenue. After putting only one 
or two “whacks,” or additives, on the ounce (usually 
Manitol or Bonita, an Italian baby laxative) to increase 
the weight, solubility, and longevity of the cocaine, he 
made an average $6,500 profit on each ounce and a 
little over $13,000 a week. 

At the pleas of his wife, who feared for the family’s 
safety, Martin stopped selling for almost four years. He 
became a counselor to emotionally disturbed boys at a 
state facility on Staten Island. Then, at the end of 1984, 
a friend turned him on to crack. 

“A partner of mine who used to scramble with me as 
a teenager told me about the crazy gusto [enormous 
amount of money] some kids were making selling crack 
along Lenox Avenue. The reason, he told me, was that 
crack took less production in preparing than stan’ |her- 
gin] or sniff [cocaine]. And it’s more addictive than any 
drug on the street, because the high is so powerful— 
but it don’t last long. And it makes you want more. 
That's why people flock to buy this stuff, You heard of 
having a monkey on your back? Well, this is the whole 
fuckin’ zoo. 

“The high for me is an exciting rush,” he says. “It 
hits me almost the moment of inhalation. It makes me 
feel awake, alert, really up, 10 times more up than when 
I'm sniffin’ regular blow. And you feel so happy, you 
can't stop talking. Everybody's your friend, the colors 
around you get brighter, the whole world seems like it’s 
a better place, and you can't stop talking. You feel like 
Superman or something. The contact is direct, right into 
the blood stream, and then the brain. But like | said, it 
only lasts 10 to 15 minutes, and then this deep depres- 
sion hits.” 

Martin pauses and stares off into space, perhaps 
thinking about his wife and kids. 

“if you have problems bugging you, crack makes 
them worse. It makes you dwell on the negative. It 
makes you feel guilty, like I'm feeling now. | use it, but 
I'can stop anytime.” 

Martin phrases the end of the declaration like a ques- 
tion. And then the contradictions begin. 

“Sometimes | ask myself, ‘Why am I trickin’ [spend- 
ing] money on this crack when | could be using it to 
the benefit of me and my family? Why was | selling 
crack and endangering me and my family? Why did | 
force my wife and kids to leave me when | know I'm 
in the wrong?” 

Another pause, this time highlighted by exploding ice 
cubes in his mouth. 

“I's a heavy weight to carry. It’s heavy money spent 
to get the crack, It’s heavy time involved when you are 
consumed by desire for crack. People start turning into 
zombies, like the creatures in that movie, Night of the 
Living Dead. You don’t wanna go to sleep, you don’t 
wanna eat, all you think about is McCrackin’. You can 
lose a lot of weight doing crack, too. A three-hunit 
pound guy can drop to 110 in less than two months, 
maybe even faster than that. But it’s a sickly looking 
kinda weight loss, like cancer or something. But that 
don’t stop people from McCrackin’. 

“Some people crack from eight in the evening until 
three or four in the morning. They can forget about 
falling asleep right away, because crack makes you so 
up, so high, it’s too hard to come down. How can you 
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g0 to work the next day when you have to get up at 
six, seven in the morning, and your body is just coming 
down from a crack high? You haven't had any sleep. 
And that’s when crack starts talking to you {hallucina- 
tions come with heavy freebase usel. Saying things like, 
“its just me and you today, buddy. We don't need no- 
body else, You got twenny dollahs?’ That is the begin- 
ning of the end, when you start hearing those voices 
that ask you, ‘Do you have twenny dollahs?’ Because 
that twenny dollahs turns into 40, 40 into 60, 60 into 
three hunit, and on and on, until you're broke and bro- 
ken. Then you start scraping your pipe for residue, trying 
to smoke that. It’s a heavy habit, because you start 
neglecting your essential needs. Like rent, food, cloth- 
ing, your kids, your family. Somebody's gonna starve 
to have that glass dick stuck in your mouth. Then you 
have those so-called conservative users, who think they 
know their limit using crack. But they go overboard, 
100, s0 really no one has control. | tell you, crack is the 
worst evil to ever hit Harlem. The worst.” 
M Grand Concourse. The operation was small, 
just Martin and a partner, both armed with 
38 automatic pistols. The building they worked out of 
was known for crack. There were two basehouses in 
the six-story building. Martin supplied both of them as 
well as other crack users in the building. They sold their 
crack in three equal-sized pellets, in viais with tan caps. 
(in some instances, the vials are color-coded to differ- 
entiate quality.) The people in that area of the Bronx 
always looked for the vials with the tan caps. Martin 
and his partner had this particular spot for two months 
tnt his suppliers (Martin did not make his own free- 
base on this particular venture) were busted. 
Martin didn’t work as hard as he did selling heroin 


artin’s crack spot was in the Bronx, off the 





or cocaine. He opened business around 3 p.m. and 
would usually sell out his stock (100 $10 bottles and 
100 $20 bottles) in four hours. After a seven-day work- 
week, he and his partner would take a 60-40 split with 
the suppliers, a portion of a profit well over $21,000. 

“The people who use crack,” Martin says, “go after 
it like it's something to eat. I've seen grandfathers, 
grandmas with gray hair and canes come to buy crack. 
I know one lady in her early 40s who got a large set 
tlement from a car accident, who has spent four hunit 
thousand dollahs in five months on crack. | feel sorry 
for her, and | know she should be home taking care of 
herself, but she was spending that money on that crack. 
I do feel for people, but I'm a businessman first, and | 
got to make that money, y’ unstan’? 

“True, I'm a little turned around now— 
and kids leaving and all—and the crack 
something to do with that, but I'll turn things back 
around, All | have to do is cut down on my McCrackin’ 
and make sure my next suppliers are not ‘toy’ linade- 
quate] jobbers like the last suckers. And, yes, if | get 
another opportunity, | will be back to scramblin’. Money 
talks, and bullshit is a marathon jogger. You eat, or 
you'll be eaten. | try to love my fellow man, but it's 
always gonna be about that money for me. Money is 
the bottom line.” 

Martin gets up, demolishing his last piece of ice. | 
wish the best for him and his family, and we shake 
hands. As | try to relax my hand in his lethal grip, he 
reminds me not to use his real name, address, or any 
of his vitals, because he knows where | live with my 
family. Watching Martin swing out of the McDonald's 
into the steamy Friday night, | feel a cold chill shoot 
down my back. He would have disappeared into the 
mist, but that was kind of difficult with him straining 
under the weight of a cage full of zombies, genies, and 
laughing gorillas. 
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COWBOYS GET 
THE BLUES 


Tony Dorsett is NFL flesh, star running back and 
sacrificial lamb, a man-god fallen from 
grace in pro football’s most mythical kingdom, 
who has pronouncements about drugs, 
women, Tom Landry, the Cowboy myth, the diamond 
life, and vendettas along North Dallas Forty. 


moke from the spitting coals of 10,000 fires 
furrows the gray sky until it looks like Zeus’ 
knotted brow. The grimy blue blade moves 
haltingly across the stiff ribs of the sacrificial 
beast. Grease and barbecue sauce leap 
‘onto the hands of the priest and the anxious onlookers 
as the sweet perfume of the roasting flesh floats 
higher through the pennants and banners outside the 
clammy sanctum. This is God’s day, and you can 
be sure God is on our side. This temple is Texas 
Stadium, outside of the Alamo the holiest shrine in 
the universe. Well, you can't have the Trojan War, no 
matter how much money you have. They didn't give 
points. The Dallas Cowboys are fueled by something 
that burns cleaner and smells sweeter anyway. They 
have mythos, they have legions of philosophically 
driven barbecuers . . . string ties, cowboy boots, 
a secession clause in their state constitution, a domed 
altar with a hole in the roof (just because “That's the 
way we want it”), and the gun that killed Bonnie 
and Clyde. 

Hey, wait a minute, as John Madden would say, 
they still call this billion-dollar business a game! Except 
in Texas, where they refuse to recognize the 
separation of church and state. Alas, pilgrim! Woe 
unto you! Owners are beginning to realize pay-per- 
view television (they blame the USFL). Numbers 
men now figure Profit Per Minute (PPM) while others 
research new ways to play keep away with the 
Feds. A developer wants fans to fork over $50,000 for 
a seat in his new stadium. But the one thing that 
never changes is the sound of clashing armor as the 
hardware does battle down below. You see, there 
is no free religion. Everybody pays in the National 
Football League, some with cash, some, like Tony 
Dorsett, with flesh. 

Dorsett, the featured running back for the Dallas 
Cowboys over the last nine years, is NFL flesh. He's a 
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rare commodity in the football world, a Hellenistic 
hero who led his University of Pittsburgh team to the 
1976 national championship and won the Heisman 
Trophy as best collegiate player; who won the NFL's 
Rookie of the Year award in ‘77 and has not fallen 
‘out of the Top 10 in rushing yardage since he first set 
foot in Texas. At 5'10" and 185 pounds, Dorsett will 
probably finish as the second all-time career runner in 
the NFL, behind only Walter-Payton of the Chicago 
Bears. Dorsett holds almost every Cowboy record for 
rushing yardage, touchdowns, rushing attempts, 

and any other measure of excellence for a successful 
player. And that matters. 

“When you get out there on the field, people get to 
thinking that you don’t make mistakes. But football 
players are people just like everyone else, and people 
make mistakes.” Over the last year and a half, 
mistakes and adversity have been Dorsett’s frequent 
houseguests. His well-documented off-field troubles 
include but are not limited to: a few-hundred- 
thousand-dollar oil speculation deal that went bust; a 
tax-straddle-type shelter that was disallowed, leaving 
him owing several hundred thousands in back taxes, 
interest, and penalties (the IRS placed liens on his 
two Dallas homes); an outstanding loan from a Texas 
bank for a few more hundred thousand; a loan from 
the Cowboys for half a mil to get the IRS off his back; 
and a subsequent contractual squabble over the 
Cowboys’ failure to renegotiate his contract, resulting 
in Dorsett’s emotional and damaging holdout from 
the team last summer. 

There’s more. Tony has had to name that tune to 
end a short marriage to wife Julie Anne. Tally a few 
more hundred thousand in cash and merchandise. 
This all raising its head shortly after the death of 
his father during the 1984 season. Needless to say, 
the local Dallas press turned on our man, pinning the 
blame on Dorsett for Dallas's failure to reach the 
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playoffs. His holdout has not been forgotten by the 
citizens of Dallas. They blame him for everything from 
higher-than-average unemployment and slumping oil 
es to the dreary November weather over the King 
City. If there wasn’t servitude, you'd have to wonder if 
there'd ever be a thing called gratitude. 





© one is quite sure if there are still any real 
live cattle within the city limits of Dallas, 
but off MacArthur Boulevard, up in North- 
west Dallas County, this is grazing land, A 
development company called Triland In- 
ternational bought it all and turned it into an “Estate 
living’-type deal called Valley Ranch. The sign in front 
of the old ranch house and barn says so. You'd never 
expect what lies in the valley just over the ridge from 
the look of that barn and the surrounding orchards. 
Spreadin’ out so far and wide below the wintry Texas 
sky are condos, herds of ‘em! On this flatland is a small 
city, devoid of any other commerce than shelter. It's 
miles to the nearest filling station. But Valley Ranch 
seems infinite in its growth potential. Plenty of young 
families see this as the right place to get on with the 
business of living. Tractors have plowed the lots, and 
soon more cluster units will rise from the black earth 
where once there was prairie grass. At the far end of 
the development a plain, hand-stenciled sign in royal 
blue reads: “Cowboys.” 

Mounds of upchurned earth surround the new offices 
of the Dallas Cowboys. Work crews jackhammer the 
rock on the temporary sidewalk in front of the semi- 
constructed building. There are several more structures 
to rise on this site; the Cowboys are planning an “in- 
novative joint venture (with Triland) . . . ina conference 
center, Cowboys Showplace, athletic club, sports arena, 
office park, housing, and retail and restaurant outlets 

adjacent to the Cowboys’ new headquarters. . . ." 
On an undersized grass field abutting the Cowboys’ 
nearly completed new world headquarters, a few dozen 
men in heavy equipment are also churning up some 
earth. Pro football is both of these things. 

“Every day people take things out of perspective,” 
says Dorsett. “They feel that it’s been so easy for play- 
ers, and it hasn't. They're not there to cheer when we're 
out in our winter work outs, off-season programs, or in 
the hot sun running and lifting weights in training camp. 
All they see is the final production, They don’t know 
what goes into making that team or that individual: 
There's a lot of damn hard work that goes into a suc- 
cessful team or an outstanding athlete.” 

The gray light has been fading for some time now, 
and a cold mist drifts onto the practice field. It’s No- 
vember, that time of the season when a player's body 
reminds him of the past six months of toil and he bribes 
it with the promise of two or three of rest. 

“| have a cracked transverse process,” says Dorsett. 
“I"ve got a broken back right now. You didn’t know 
that, did you? | got sore knees, my foot kills me—| had 
an X ray and they said it was negative, but | think it’s 
broke. Sometimes | can't put any pressure on it. I'll be 
glad when this shit's over this year. | couldn’t hurt my- 
self any more with my back, and a shot [of novocaine, 
xylocainel actually helps me work through the stiffness. 
Without it, you can only do so much before you get 
those signals sent up to the brain saying, ‘Ease up a little 
bit, buddy, or I'mma hurt you some more.’ I've seen 
guys take shots in their hamstrings, groin pulls—that’s 
stupid. You don’t take the chance of hurting yourself 
any more. I've played with a lot of pain over the years 
and had damn near everything wrong with me: cracked 
wrist, cracked ribs three years in a row, broken toes 
and fingers, knee problems. A guy's gotta play with 
pain. If you can’t play with pain in this business, you're 
in trouble.” 

Coaches’ whistles blow and the head-banging re- 
sumes. Hours later, inside the locker room, a local 
sportswriter asks a running back a question about fum- 
bling and losing games. The back looks ready to eat 
him for lunch, 

“Don’t talk to this fucking guy,” shouts someone. 
“He's not a fucking writer. Who let you in here, any- 
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way? Anybody seen this fucking guy’s press card?” 

Everybody knows who he is, and they're hoping they 
don't discover his blood type. Like a PR. guy in the 
Cowboys’ front office says, “Sportswriters?. Some- 
body’s got to tell the fans what time the game starts.” 

Dorsett is as elusive off the field as he is on. Chased 
since he was in junior high school by recruiters, coaches, 
agents, reporters, psycho fans, star fuckers, you name 
it. Outside of the parking lot of Valley Ranch, there's 
no protection. Practice has been over for several hours. 
He's one of the last to leave the locker room; got pic- 
tures to sign, a team scout to confer with, and a stack 
of messages to return. 

“There are times | don’t want to be bothered, but | 
have to,” says Dorsett. “Time to time, I can be an ass- 
hole, too. Often | don’t have anything to say, or I don’t 





Dorsett swallows back the last bit 
of vodka he has poured. 
He is ashen, combining with his 
aching body to make him 
look as old as he might feel. 





want to talk, but I get cameras and mikes thrown in my 
face, and | just have to deal with it. | may not want to 
say anything about the particular subject, | may not 
have anything particularly nice to say, and it creates 
problems. I's goddamn rude for someone to come up 
to you and shove a piece of paper in your face: ‘Sign 
this, sign this,’ every time you go someplace. Who wants 
to sign shit every time? | look at people sometimes like 
they're crazy. If looks could kill, there’d be holes stuck 
all in them. Don’t get me wrong, | think it’s fine that 
people think so much of you that they want your sig- 
nature, but people got to understand, man, you don’t 
‘want to be signing your name and answering questions, 
you want to be having your dinner, sitting down talking, 
with people, having a good time.” 

Dorsett hobbles into the sparsely furnished media 
room where the necessary villians, the sportswriters, 
hang out. He is stiff-legged but smiling. He is imme- 
diately quizzed about the quarterback controversy: 
“Who would you rather have quarterbacking the team,” 
Danny White the veteran or Gary Hogeboom the young 
guy? Dorsett senses the trap and sidesteps it. “It doesn’t 
matter to me, I'll take the ball from either one.” 

“When you're out there in the public eye,” Dorsett 
says later, facing the back of his locker, “they magnify 
everything you do or say and run with it and make a 
real big spiel out of it when it's not even worth dis- 
cussing half the time.” 

Recently, an old story surfaced implicating several 
members of the Cowboys in point-shaving and gam- 
bling. Apparently, it had been a red herring used by an 
FBI agent to snare high-rolling gamblers. The agent 
claimed he could influence a couple of Cowboys to 
affect the outcome of games. When the agent was later 
arrested on drug charges in Florida, he tried to sell the 
set-up as the real thing. The file was reexamined by the 
Bureau, but so far nothing's been found. 

“Oh shit,” says Dorsett, “that was the most absurd 
thing | had ever heard in my life. | couldn't believe it. 
I don’t even know how you’d shave points in football. 
[appreciate my integrity first as a person, then as a 
football player . . . to do that to my teammates . . .? 
And to do it for drugs? That made it even more ridic- 
ulous, You never know what some people are going to 
say about you.” 

In the parking lot a not particularly attractive young 
woman sits in a brand-new orange Nissan pick-up truck, 
waving at Dorsett. A security guard is standing at her 
window. Dorsett gets out of his dark blue Porsche to 








see what she wants. He comes back. The usual, to see 
if he’s real. He gets back in his car. She follows in her 
pick-up. He loses her on the North Central Expressway, 

“She was following me, wasn’t she? She follows me 
home, gets my address. You don’t know what half these 
fans want. There are a lot of crazies out there.” 


ff Coit Road in Dallas is an office build- 

ing tossed up with Texas petrodollars. As 

with practically everything in Dallas but 

the Book Depository, itis surrounded by 

construction. The American National 
Insurance Co. is poised for an evening with opportu- 
nity. Dorsett rides up in the glass elevator, shielding his 
eyes from the atrium below. He’s acrophobic. Wait till 
he sees the walkway with the six-story drop on both 
sides. He's getting into this insurance business, he thinks. 
A pinstripe-suited insurance man greets Tony enthusias- 
tically, as do the two female assistants. They give him 
the tour of the new office, show him his desk (he opens. 
the drawers), his chair (he swivels), and his windows 
(he doesn’t get too close). If Tony isn’t happy that 
office, they can easily appoint one of the smaller ones 
for him, They aren't about to let opportunity walk at 
this point. The bigger picture (read: Tony's money) is 
not discussed, They want Dorsett on the team, but they 
gingerly remind him of the costs of moving into the new 
space, etc. It is apparent this team has an entry fee. 
Dorsett is leery of any rags to riches tune; they all seem 
to have his money as a leitmotif. 

When Dorsett was growing up the youngest of five 
brothers and sixth out of seven children in the projects 
of Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, he hadn't really seen in- 
vestment opportunity until he was ready to graduate 
from Hopewell High. Then, it was other people’s money. 

“Some of the universities that recruited me offered 
me some of the things the kids today are being offered. 
One guy, you better believe this, | said right in his face, 
‘You're lying, there's no way you can 
things you're telling me you're gonna give me.’ X amount 
of dollars for this, x amount of dollars for that, help do 
this for my family, help do this for my girlfriend, do this 
for my kid, I'm saying, ‘Well, wait a minute, man. How 
can you do all these things for me?’ This was happening 
all the time, it was getting to be kinda confusing. One 
of the very prominent coaches in college football today 
approached me personally with an envelope full of 
money, ‘This what you want? There is a lot more where 
this come from.’ 

“No one ever put anything in my shoes, and, this is 
the truth, if they | wouldn't tell it. | would be doing 
the kids there an injustice if | risked putting the school 
on probation for something that happened in my era.” 

Atthe University of Pittsburgh, Dorsett learned about 
entertainment, practice with pads and helmets, na- 
tional television and media, and meetings with leaders 
of society. Everyone likes a winner, or at least to asso- 
ciate with one. The insurance people are holding their 
collective breath; some kid who wanted to meet Dor- 
sett dragged his father to a sales seminar. The old man 
was impressed enough to consider dropping a pension 
plan in the kitty. Maybe he'll get along a little better 
with his son for a few years. Dorsett holds his hands to 
the side of his head as blinders as he makes it across 
the walkway, ducking like a thousand defensive tackles 
are clubbing him. He steps into the glass elevator. 


















ail, decomposing take-out plates, and 
a chorus of jangling phones assault 
Dorsett as he finally makes it in his door. 
He hasn’t been home for a few days. 

His many trophies sit in shadows. 
“Last night was the first time I've been out in a long 
time,” he says. To be honest, he looks out of practice 
on this front. He had a reputation as a wild guy when 
he first came to Dallas. The Cowboys at that time were 
expected to carry harps and wings with them, being 
America’s Team and all. “I don’t run around with a 
whole lot of guys on the team. | don’t run around with 
a whole lot of people, period. There are certain guys 
‘on the team | get out on the streets with—Tony Hill, 


Hegman, Thurman, Lockhart, and 
others; went to Paris last year with 
Hegman and Lockhart—see what's 
going on, but | don’t do that much 
anymore. People are wondering where 
I've been. ‘What are you doing? Hav- 
en’tseen you in a while!’ It's good like 
that, when people see you out in the 
streets all the time they perceive you 
to be a certain way. They want to know 
all your business, think they know all 
your business. When you're not out 
there, you give them something to 
think about, you've got them at bay. 
They're off balance. | like it that way. 

“1 got in a bunch of mess my first 
coupla years down here and manage- 
ment wondered if | liked Dallas. | had 
the misfortune of being at the wrong 
place at the wrong time. | got in a fight 
the first fucking week | was down here. 
It was nothing, though, man. Hell, | 
was just new in town. | was aggres- 
sive, liked to have a good time, being 
around town, and a fight broke out 
and | happened to be in the middle of 
it.” 

There was a guy not too long ago 
who was always in the middle of it, 
Thomas “Hollywood” Henderson was 
a former teammate of Dorsett’, a free- 
styler who enjoyed the fast lane. It 
eventually cost him his job. 

“Thomas had a lot of charisma and 
showmanship. He was probably one 
of the best linebackers that I've ever 
seen while I've been down here in 
Dallas. Thomas did a lot of talking, 
but. . . . Iwill never forget early in my 
career when Russ Francis was in New 
England, when Howard Cosell was 
building Russ up to be All-World. 
Thomas was talking all week about 
what he was going to do to this guy. 
When Russ Francis was walking out 
of the tunnel in the stadium, Thomas 
went up to him and pointed his finger 
and said ‘I’m gonna kick your ass! You! 
Gonna kick your ass all day.’ | said, 
‘Thomas, do you realize who you're 
talking to” You know how you can 
rave so much. | was just thinking, ‘I 
hope he's ready.’ First play of the game, Thomas hit the 
guy with a forearm and did exactly what he said he 
was going to do. He dish-ragged the guy the whole day. 
That was Thomas, he would talk a big game then go 
out and back it up. 

“I never knew Thomas to have a |drug] problem when 
he was here. | think things that happened to him hap- 
pened after he got fired. Thomas had a pretty big ego, 
and for someone to outright cut him in the middle of 
the year devastated him. It hurt a lot and bothered him. 
It’s probably what started him on heavy use of chemical 
substances. ... We weren't running buddies or any- 

g, but | didn’t know Thomas to have a problem 
while he was on the team. 

“Thomas liked to have a good time. He wasn’t a bad- 
looking guy and didn’t keep bad-looking women 
around, either. He knew how to have a good time. 

“If a person was going to get involved in it [drug usel, 
he was going to get involved in it anyway if he’s got 
the money to support a habit. | really don’t think it’s the 
pressure of sports, the NFL, the NBA, baseball, or what- 
ever that is driving people to this. They get a taste of 
something, and they like it, and that’s why they become 
dependent upon it. They can afford it, they like it, and 
they keep doing it. They get careless. 

“| was shocked at what happened in Pittsburgh at 
Three Rivers Stadium, such a ring of thieves. [Indict- 
ments were handed down early last year for cocaine 
sales that took place at the home park of baseball’s 











Pittsburgh Pirates. A virtual parade of major league 
players testified against one of the defendants, Curtis 
Strong, the team caterer, who was convicted on a num- 
ber of counts. Players were granted immunity.| | don’t 
think that happens in the NFL, going to different cities, 
this guy turning that guy on to this and that. | have never 
heard of it. | haven't known of any dealers coming in 
our locker room trying to sell anything. It’s just unheard 
of. Outside of the locker room, these sort of things 
happen. If two guys are into the same thing, one guy 
is going to introduce the other to somebody who's help- 
ing him out. 

“| would really hate to think there is a ‘drug problem’ 
in the NFL. Some teams can have more of a problem 
than others. | don’t see one on our team. If there is one, 
it’s pretty damn quiet, | tell you that, There’d be some 
guys doing some pretty slick shit around here. To say 
that no one’s doing anything, I'm not going to be crazy 
enough to say that myself, | just don’t know. I'm not 
looking for any unusual behavior. Unless it’s something 
that really stands out. 

“I don't think it’s the owners’ right to do drug testing. 
there are individual rights you have as an American 
citizen . . . privacy. It’s just a matter of how far you 
want to take that. That's why we have a Players’ Union. 
If the owner has probable cause, well OK. It’s a touchy 
deal there, if you say, ‘I don’t want to do it, | have my 
rights,’ and they say, ‘If you don’t want to do it, you 
must be doing something.’ It's a no-win situation. It 





During his long and bitter contract dispute with the 
Cowboys last summer, Dorsett was holed up at his spa- 
cious home and rarely was seen. 





creates suspicion. If there’s going to be drug testing, it 
should be done as a team. | don’t think they should pick 
individuals out to do it. | don’t want to dwell on this 
and create more problems, but I'd say | was never sit 
gled out... .” 

After throwing out a few of last week's plates, Tony 
heeds the incessantly ringing phone. The crib is hard 
to describe, modest compared with the cut-crystal 
chandeliers in the neighborhood. There’s a poo! out 
back, but nothing much is given away. Who knows 
what Tony picked out. He tried to buy a couple of chairs 
off one of the insurance company people, He spends 
a good deal of time where he is right now, at the table 
in the living room. 

“The Dallas Cowboys . . .” I start to say. 

Something a little less than audible follows the name. 
It’s been a difficult year with the team that has been his 
‘employer over the last nine seasons. The Cowboys went 
to the press with some of Tony's problems when he 
decided to hold out from summer training camp until 
the team renegotiated his contract. The team had just 
loaned him a half a mil to settle his IRS problems, so 
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SINCERITY 


The scene behind the or most people who've even bothered to 


consider it, Austin music is Stevie Ray 


scene in Austin, Vaughan, PBS's Austin City Limits, the 


Texas, the biggest little Fabulous Thunderbirds, Willie Nelson, Joe 

hotbed of rock since “King” Carrasco, Jerry Jeff Walker, and 

Athens, Gee Ay. Joe Ely. But then most people think New 
fi i 


York City is only Manhattan. 
If Thomas Wolfe were an Austinite now, he 
might write “only the dead know Poison 13.” 
Article by Michael Corcoran Austin’s “other” musical boroughs may not attract 


él 


huddles with Sly Stallone 

and Sam Shepard, as Stevie 
Ray has, and they'll never co- 
headline with Frank Sinatra 

in Vegas, like Willie, but in the 
hot-and-cold world of day- 
to-day life they supply the best 
reasons to venture out into 
what literary homeboy O. 
Henry designated “the city with 
the violet crown.” 

Unfortunately, no one except 
O. Henry has ever seen that 
violet crown. Another thing 
nobody's ever seen is Willie 
Nelson. We see his property— 
all sighted Austinites do— 
but never his own folky self, 
except onstage. It's hard for 
Willie to go out in public even 
in his home town. He can’t 
put on a disguise; he already 
seems to be wearing one. 

It must be awful to be loved by 
millions: Willie this, Willie 
that; sign this, sign that. So 
Willie holes up at his Pedernales 
ranch, counting the people 
he’s had to hire to count his 
money. 

The rest of us eat, drink, 
sleep, and look for kicks in The 
Little Town With the Big Guest 
List, walking around in circles 
as if playing a big game of 
musical chairs. We know we're 
OK so long as the music doesn’t 
stop. 

Living in Austin and not enjoying music is like 
being a Klansman who sells large portable radios for 
a living. Music is everywhere. Original music, cover 
bands, acoustic, electric, roots, or Republican. Folks 
sing out loud while walking the streets of Austin, 
the musical capital of Texas, the greatest state in the 
greatest country on the only world we know. 

Blues is big, having sustained Antone’s nightclub 
for a phenomenal 10 years (that’s 70 human years) 
and shoved Stevie Ray Vaughan, Lou Ann Barton, 
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and the T-Birds into the national spotlight. Country is 
still kicking, though now it’s a mere shadow of the 
late-'70s monster it was when Austin was headquarters 
of the “progressive country movement,” a term that 
suggests Chick Corea in a cowboy hat. Also 
skateboarding downhill of late is the hardcore crowd, 
which lost considerable steam with the closings of 
first Raul’s and then Club Foot. The subsequent 
breakup of the beloved Big Boys and the relocation of 
the Butthole Surfers to Athens, Georgia (of all places), 








really gave the sheep in wolves’ clothing something to 
whine about. 

You'll still ind top-name third-world music at Liberty 
Lunch, trendy dancing at the many gay discos, and 
an incredibly popular Sixth Street community of fern 
bars, glitzy clubs, and piano bars that entertain the 
gentry like a funkless Bourbon Street. 

Amid this incredible overlay of music we have yet 
to note what is so quaintly referred to as “the scene.” 
The most noteworthy new development in Austin 
music is what former Skunk Jesse Sublet has dubbed 
“the New Sincerity.” Seeded by such influences as 
the Byrds, former Austin residents Rank and File, 
R.E.M., Hiisker Di, the Velvet Underground, and 
hometown hero Roky Erickson, and incubated at the 
Beach Cabaret with its open booking “policy,” this 
scene has the jaded, aver-musicked townies and 
college students once again excited about going out. 
They return home only when the last glistening drop 
of activity has been squeezed from the night—speed 
is the drug of choice, as it is in most happening 
scenes—and music is merely the sound track to the 
action, which contains equal parts promiscuity, incest, 
alcohol, gossip, spirit, pettiness, conceit, and after- 
gig parties 





eronica loves True Believers, Wild Seeds, 
and Doctors’ Mob; likes Dharma Bums 
and Glass Eye; hates Zeitgeist. Lesa loves 
Zeitgeist and Dharma Bums, likes Wild 
Seeds and Texas Instruments, thinks 
True Believers are so-so. Patrice loves True Believers, 
Zeitgeist, and Glass Eye and likes everyone else 
except Poison 13. Lorelei loves Stevie Ray Vaughan 
and thinks the scene her three roommates are into 
is “much to-do about nothing,” Veronica, Lesa, and 
Patrice hate Lorelei. 
Home is a big, white, four-bedroom house on Rio 
Grande Street. Veronica and Lesa found it in the 
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Previous page: the poo-bah of putrescence, Dino Lee. 
Above (left to right): Zeitgeist’s Kim Longacre, John 
Croslin, and Garrett Williams. Left: the Wild Seeds 
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the Main Selection in your favorite music category, plus hundreds of 
‘other hits. You will also receive six special sale issues crammed with hit 
tapes and records—some as low as $4.98, $3.98 and even $2.98. In al, 
you'll have 19 convenient shop-at-home opportunities a year. As a mem- 
ber in good standing, send no money when you order, we'll bill you later. 






















@ SEND MY SELECTIONS ON (check one only): CUCASSETTES CIRECORDS C18TAACK TAPES® 
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A shipping and handing charge is added to each shipment. 
t's Easy to Get Your Favorite Hits! It you want the Main Selection do —— 
nothing ftwilbe sentioyou automaticaly, you went otherssiectons, © PUSTHESEZ BONUS ALRUMS 
and mail it back to us by the date specified. You'll always have at least Owes. | 
10 days to decide. But if you don't, you may return your Main Selection Ooms Fisthane Trial | TastWame (PLEASE PRINT) 
at our expense for full credit. You may cancel your membership when- 
‘ever you wish upon completing your enrollment agreement. Or, remain ADDRESS. ar. 
‘member and take advantage of future money-saving bargains. 
FREE 10-Day No-Rlsk Offer! Liston o your 6 introductory hits fr afl mt SWE me 
10 days. if not satisfied, return them with no further obligation. You ri eer 

c (eect mar 
‘nothing! So don't delay. Pick your hits, write their numbers on the cou- moe perennial 
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RADIO CONCERT 
RADIO UNDERGROUND 


YOU WANT LIVE CONCERTS OF THE BEST NEW 
MUSICAL GROUPS—LIKE HUSKER DU, THE DEL FUEGOS, 
AND FEAR—WE HAVE THEM. YOU WANT TO HEAR WHAT'S 
HAPPENING IN UNDERGROUND MUSIC—WE HAVE IT. ALL 
THE FUN AND EXCITEMENT OF SPIN MAGAZINE, NOW 
AVAILABLE THROUGH THE FOLLOWING STATIONS: 


KWHL 106.5 Anchorage, AK 
KSTM 197.1 Phoenix, AZ 

KLPX 96.1 Tucson, AZ 

KXGO 93.1 Arcata, CA 

KLUB 104.9 Concord, CA 
KNAC 105.5 Long Beach, CA 
KTYD 99.9 Santa Barbara, CA 
XTRA 91 San Diego, CA 
KXFM 99.1 Santa Maria, CA 
KTCL 93.3 Fort Collins, CO 
KFMU 103.9 Steamboat Springs, CO 
WPLR 99.1 New Haven, CT 
WRUF 103.7 Gainesville, FL 


WMNF 88.5 Tampa, FL 


KBLE 90.7 Des Moines, IA 
KFMH 99.7 Muscatine, IA 
WNDY 106.3 Crawfordsville, IN 
KKKX 95.7 Ottawa, KS 
WHRB 95.3 Cambridge, MA 
WHFS 99.1 Annapolis, MD 
WGTU 88.9 Hagerstown, MD 
WTOS 105.1 Skowhegan, ME 
KABL 97.5 Minneapolis, MN 
WZXG 101.7 Jackson, MS 
WHTG 106.3 Asbury Park, NJ 
WPRB 103.3 Princeton, NJ 
KOZZ 105.7 Reno, NV 


WLIR 92.7 Hempstead, NY 


AND THROUGH 225 PROGRESSIVE 


COLLEGE STATIONS. 


ACRN 99.3 Athens, OH 
WOKXY 97.0 Oxford, OH 
WMGZ 95.9 Youngstown, OH 
KZAM 95.3 Eugene, OR 
WTPA 93.5 Harrisburg, PA 
KXZL 104 San Antonio, TX 
KCGL 105.5 Salt Lake City, UT 
WIZN 106.3 Burlington, VT 
WREB 101.7 Stowe, VT 
KJET-AM 1950 Seattle, WA 
KLWD 96.5 Sheridan, WY 


WVIS 106.1 Christiansted, St. Croix 
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Daniel Johnston plays dork music 
and has acquired a covey 
of followers who appreciate his 
teetering Neil Young/Mr. 
Rogers voice and nervous 
demeanor. 





classifieds and rented it for its hardwood floors, 
fireplace, high ceilings, and big yard. Lesa knew 
Patrice, who was ready to move from her parents’ 
house after too many lectures after too many nights 
ended at 5 am. Veronica found Lorelei scanning 

the “Roommates Wanted” board on campus and told 
her the deal: $187.50 a month, plus one-quarter of 
the utilities. She moved in the next day. That was four 
months ago, before the house was nicknamed “the 
Hilton.” 


0 you think they'll show?” 
Lesa and Veronica knew a couple of 
guys from R.E.M.—the smart money's 
on “in the biblical sense”—so when “the 
only band that mutters” was scheduled 
to play the City Coliseum, the girls decided to throw 
a post-concert party. 
The word spread through the hangar-like 3, 800- 


seat concert venue like the map-burning opening 
credits of Bonanza. “Party at the Hilton. R.E.M.'s 
supposed to show.” Despite a great set, the band was 
barely brought back out by a smattering of applause. 
Frequently, what appears to be an atypically laid-back 
Austin audience simply consists of restless scenesters 
waiting for the show to conclude and the party to 
‘commence, Even an encore sing-along, which Austin 
usually takes to like a Kennedy to politics, fell flat 
R.E.M. finally closed with a version of “Wild Thing,” 
which must have beat out “Louie, Louie” in a coin 
flip, and traffic was bumper-to-bumper all the way to 
Rio Grande Street. Music is fine, but a party? Now 
that’s something to celebrate. 

The girls had two kegs of beer waiting for the 
concertizers, with gin, vodka, and whiskey tucked 
away from the hardcores. They knew they had 
overspent, but could live without comforts until their 
allowance checks arrived from home by the first of 
the month. One thing they couldn't live with was 
a reputation for hosting a lousy party. 

Nobody brings anything to parties in Austin. If 
someone invites you to a barbecue, you might bring, 
a 12-pack of Busch (or Budweiser, if you want to 
make a good impression), but at the big, no-invitation- 
needed, after-gig parties, everyone immediately 
heads for the keg and remains within a 10-foot radius 
until it foams empty. 

The Fleshtones recently underestimated the length 
of grapevine present in The Little Town With the 
Big Freeloading Problem. After two great shows at 
Liberty Lunch, they invited their opening acts—Wild 














‘Above: Don Leady of the Tailgators, another Austin 
band of note. Right: Zeitgeist’s Cindy Toth 


Monica Dee 





























AND THE NEWS 


VIDEO 
HITS 


Available now for the 
first time. An exclusive 
collection of rare foot- 
age and conceptual 
videos including the 

#1 hit, “Power of 
Love” from the box 
office smash, BACK TO 
THE FUTURE, ‘Heart of 
Rock & Roll,” “If This 
Is It,” “I Want a New 
Drug,” “Heart & Soul,” 
“Bad Is Bad,” anda 
“major league” aca- 
pella version of the 
National Anthem plus 
much more. 

Check it out on VHS 

HI-FI and BETA Hi-Fl 
videocassettes. 
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ag “ 
semnon oon Chrysalis, 


Seeds and Dharma Bums—to their room at the 
Imperial 400 Motel for a little bash. When they arrived 
with two measly cases of beer, they were greeted 

by 40 or 50 thirsty scenesters. Drummer Bill Milhizer 
went to the bathroom; when he came back, all the 
beer was gone before he’d had even one. “What 

is this?” he said, and was handed a beer by some guy 
who looked like he had recently fought his barber. 
Milhizer gulped it down. “Hey, just a sip!” the guy 
whined, 


tseemed that people from every faction, from 

every band, from every perch on the generous 

fringe were at “the Hilton” after R.E.M.’s show. But 

what else is new? The girls were in a great mood, 

except Lorelei, who watched the crowd get ugly 
when she followed Scratch Acid on the turntable with 
Joe “King” Carrasco—Austin backlash at work 
Lorelei retreated to her room, where she smoked a 
solo joint and played as much Joe “King” as she 
wanted, which turned out to be a song and a half 
She heard voices in the hallway calling to “Dino” and 
suddenly perked up. Finally. The only guy she wanted 
to sleep with from this whole “crazy punk-rock 
scene” had arrived. She licked her lips in the mirror, 
gave a curiously est-like smile, and rejoined the party. 

Lorelei was drawn to her first Dino Lee show after 
hearing her roommates talk about how gross he 
was. They described the strap-on dildo he called 
General Lee, the leather zipper mask he wore to sing 
love songs such as “Everybody Get Some (But Don't 
Get Any on Ya)," his fat female backup singers, 
and the way he made girls in the audience eat raw 
meat, 

Lorelei talked Spoons into taking her to the next 
Dino show. Spoons looked like a biker and fancied 
himself a modern Viking, but he'd never really make it, 
He drove a Toyota and looked both ways and dropped 
his voice a decibel when he called blacks “niggers.” 





In a town where “good” is the 
minimum requirement and 
“great” is an overused term, “the 
best” is a prize for which 
the competition sometimes gets 
out of hand. 





He loved Lorelei because she looked like Debra 
Winger playing a biker chick, and she made him feel 
like Hell’s Angel material when they were together. 
The Dino show was at the Doll House, a “tittie bar” 
that makes a suitable venue for “The King of White 
Trash.” 

After a wait that would make a POW fidget, the 
six-foot-six-inch “Grandmaster Trash” materialized 
through a smoke screen with four strippers holding 
his leopard-print cape; his pompadour looked like 
Robert Gordon's after yeast treatments. To call Dino 
Lee “tacky” is to call David Berkowitz “moody.” 
Tacky is wearing a suit Lucy might've seen in her worst 
Ricky Ricardo nightmare, but what do you call a 
guy who garnishes it with a Skeletor mask and a grass 
skirt? To dress as Adolph Hitler is tacky, but when 
one masquerades as Der Fithrer in a bathrobe at 
a show celebrating one’s candidacy for mayor, that’s 
pushing things to the limit. Dino Lee is the Chuck 
Yeager of bad taste. 

While Lorelei wandered off to discuss lava lamps, 
velvet paintings, Elvis’s Vegas years, and methods 
of birth control with Dino Lee, Patrice’s room had 
become the scene of a hootenanny. Brian, a friend 
from Houston who wasn't in a band but played like 


There may be 
Walkerschnappers 


right in your 
neighborhood. 


he should be, was coaxing blessed accompaniment out 
‘of an old Martin, joining five others in songs by Hank 
Williams, Violent Femmes, the Mamas and the Papas, 
and improv blues numbers, which aren't too tough 
because they're slow and you get to use the first line 
twice. Nancy, with eyes transfixed on Brian's knees, 
which peeked out from jeans that shoulda had Joey 
Ramone's name on the label, remarked, “At least 

this beats Daniel Johnston.” Brian aborted the song in 
mid-strum. Lonesome Dave shot her a look that 
maimed. Patrice laughed, “God. Daniel Johnston. 
Doesn't that poor guy know we're all making fun of 
him?” Dave promised he wouldn't get into this 
argument again. You can’t debate musical taste, but 
the all-knowingness in Patrice’s voice made him 

say, “I'm not making fun of him. | truly enjoy his music 
and think he’s a great songwriter.” The quiet-until- 
now girl next to Nancy spoke up. “That's not talent,’” 
she said, “that’s a freak show.” 

Girls just don’t understand Daniel Johnston. You 
almost have to be one of the last guys in PE. to get hair 
‘on your balls to really appreciate his broken-down 
songs. He plays dork music and has acquired a covey 
of followers who appreciate his teetering Neil Young/ 
Mr. Rogers voice and nervous demeanor. He walks on- 
and offstage briskly and usually plays only three or 
four songs that are normally greeted with wild 
applause—some genuine, some sarcastic, like cheering, 
for the biggest spaz on the B-team when he finally 
scores a basket. Daniel doesn’t do encores under any 
circumstances; if you don't believe it, ask the fellow 
backstage at the Beach who held open the window 
while Daniel crawled through it rather than face a 
crowd yelling for more, 

Such adulation is a far cry from selling corndogs for 
a touring carnival, which brought Johnston to the 
Austin area from his home state of West Virginia. 
Appreciate him or not, he’s still the only person to 
perform on MTV (as part of The Cutting Edge’s recent 





Austin special) who still works at McDonald's, Much 
of his minimum wage goes to making copies of his 
cassettes, Hi, How Are You and Keep Punching Joe, 
which he hands out like business cards, refusing 

to take money for them. 

In a town where everyone works hard to stand out, 
Danie! Johnston does it effortlessly. He’s 
uncalculatedly Warhol flat in a place where virtuosos 
are a nickle a half-dozen. 


hile Austin’s favorite controversy— 
Daniel Johnston, genius or gerbil— 
raged on in the designated 
folksinging nook, members of 
Doctors’ Mob had snuck their new 
album, Headache Machine, on the record player 
in the main room, Missouri may be the show-me state 
but Austin can be the show-you city, especially when 
a band has a new record. When you go over to the 
group's house, they play their record. When they come 
over to your house, they bring their record. As the 
Mob drummed their knees and strummed their pockets 
in time to the record they've heard a thousand times, 
one fellow musician remarked, “God wasn't that 
pleased with himself when he created the world.” 
“He had six days, we only had three,” was the 
typical Mob response. A good band of the 
Replacements/Hisker Dai “play-‘em-all-and-let-the- 
soundman-sort-'em-out” philosophy, the Mob 
endears itself to the scene through its unapologetic 
affinity for bad ‘70s bands such as Aerosmith, Kiss, and 
Ted Nugent, and by having created a new language 
based on such moronic teen movies as Hot Dog: The 
Movie and Porky’s Revenge. They've made “I think 
he’s trying to back-door you, man” Austin’s “Where's 
the beef?” The Mob’s favorite thing to do on a date 
is to take “X” and see The Breakfast Club 
IRS Records’ recent foray into The Little Town 
With the Big Empty Dotted Line to film The Cutting 
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An ordinary ball-point, pencil or phone 
will do just as well, in fact. But first let's 
talk about what needs to be fixed. 


A marriage made in hell. 


amp and speakers were never made for 
each other. No matter how hard manu- 
facturers have tried to match them, their 
differences have remained irreconcilable. 
As in all bad marriages, it's a communi- 
cation problem. They just don't talk to one 
another. The amp cannot anticipate re- 
quirements of the speaker, nor can the 
speaker tell the amp what it needs. The 
result is phase and amplitude dist: 
tion not measurable in the indi- 


‘The sad truth of the matter is that your 


vidual components. So whether you're 
listening to Mozart or Twisted Sister, 
something is always lost in the translation. 

What your amp and speakers need to 
live in harmony is something that under- 
stands them, 


Not just another black box. 

‘Though the BBE™ 2002 may make some 
pretty familiar promises, it goes about 
fulfilling them in a very different way. 

Everyone wants their sound as close to 
“live” as possible, At Barcus Berry Elec- 
tronics, Inc, we're no different. We con- 
sider ourselves very knowledgeable in 
the area of live sound since we've been 
making the world's most popular musical 
instrument transducer microphones for 
the past 20 years, 

But over the past 10 years, we've also 
been perfecting a brand new technology 
that will finally let you get as close to tue 
“live” sound as man-made components 
will allow. 

So, ten years and 42 patent claims ap- 
plied for and granted later, we've come 
‘up with something close to a miracle. We 
call it the BBE 2002. 

The BBE 2002 has a “brain” that knows 
how speakers work. It continually com- 
pares the original sound program or signal 


“Everything we beard from it 
sounded good, and it bad no 
discernable flaws. Not too many 
products we test can justify the 
same conclusion.” 

—Julian Hirsch, Stereo Review 


with the likely output at the speakers— 
all the while anticipating the myriad prob- 
lems caused by the inherent imperfec- 
tions of the speaker/amp interface. 


A true musical genius. 

The BBE 2002 is not only smart, it's fast. 
It corrects the signal, as needed, more 
than 50,000 times a second. 

The results are dramatic to say the least. 
Some say they're revolutionary. The highs 
have greater clarity. There's a remark- 
able increase in presence. Separation is 
extraordinary. Harshness is diminished 
so you'll experience less “ear fatigue!" 
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How an ordinary 
pen can fix your sound system. 








And your system will produce sound much 
closer to true “li 

ever heard from it or any other system 
before. Which means you'll be able to 
increase your enjoyment of everything you 
listen to through your stereo system—your 
albums, cassettes, videos, televison, radio 
and even your compact discs—all as they 


fountain 


were really meant to be heard. 
But be forewarned. I's an extraordin- 
ary sensation at first, because you're 
hearing your sound system deliver better 
sound than you've ever heard before. It's 
the best thing this side of live. It's as if 





you always listened to your speakers with 
old army blankets over them and suddenly 
took them off. And it'l spoil you for any- 
thing less 


Even engineers and 
producers need BBE. 

‘The BBE 2002 employs the same circuit 
utilized in our professional model which is 
being used in recording studios, radio 
stations, movie theatres and concert halls 
throughout the world. This professional 
model has exceeded the expectations of 
the most demanding engineers, produc- 
ers and performers. 

What the BBE 2002 represents is the 
solution to the amp/speaker interface 
problem, Try as they might with the most 
advanced acoustic technologies, com- 
ponent manufacturers have never been 
able to make all their equipment work 
together efficiently. 

And the BBE 2002 works wonders with 
any system you connect it to, however 





cro BBE 


I want my BBE. 


Enclosed is a check for $_______ 


humble or magnificent. Every application 





is an improvement. In short, it makes any 
speaker sound better. 

The BBE 2002 also has the virtue of 
being able to fit into any audio system, 
It measures only 16”x 74”x 3” And all you 
need to make it work is to plug it into a 
regular wall socket, and plug it into your 
standard tape loop. Then sit back and get 
comfortable, because from now on, you're 
going to be using your system a lot more. 
And enjoying it more. 


What price glory? 


Wet believe in the BBE 2002 so strongly 
that we're 


giving you 


an iron-clad 30-day, your $250 back, no 
questions asked, guarantee. And we'll 
even give you a full year’s warranty on all 
parts and labor. 


The phone is mightier 
than the pen. 

There are several ways you can fix your 
sound system. You can call us toll free at 
1-800-453-5700. In Utah, 1-800-662-2500. 
We've got those famous operators stand- 
ing by 7 days a week, 24 hours a day. 

Or you can fill out our coupon with the 


writing instrument of your choice and 
order your BBE 2002. Credit cards, money 
orders, bank checks, certified checks 
and wire transfers will be processed im- 
mediately. Personal checks require 18 
days to clear. And, if you're in a particular 
hurry and order by credit card, you can 
get your BBE rushed to you via Federal 
Express for a small additional charge. 
‘You can also write or call us for a free 
brochure and cassette tape so you can 
not only read about but hear the BBE 2002. 





But that will only delay the inevitable. 
Sooner or later, you're going to have your 
own BBE 2002, Be the first on your block. 
You always have been, Haven't you? 


Hi pasate the sound you've never heard. 


Electronics, 
Im Borcve ‘Triumph Street, Commerce, CA 90040-1688 
- Or please charge to my: 


OMasterCard (American Express 


Exp. date. 
‘Telephone( 








| Sena me BBE 2002 Ovisa 
| unit) at $280 each, 
(CA acai add appi- Card #, 
cable tax. US. currer 5 
| ont Adena hag Signature, 
rush shipping determin. : 
| bydestination Canadian Name (print), 
| siden shoul write for 
‘additional information) Address. 
allow 4-6weels ‘ 
| fishes City/State/Zip. 
sh 
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Edge gave the Mob a chance to brush up on their Los 
Angelese. Posing as an A&R type at the post-filming 
party at the Beach, Mob singer Steve Collier went 

Up to Brian Beattie of Glass Eye and said with mock 
sincerity, “I like what you guys are trying to do.”” 
Then, with drummer Glen Benavides, he cornered 
Javier Escovedo of True Believers and said, “Excuse 
me, Jav—if | can call you Jav—| really think this 
cowpunk thing is really big and your act will float on 
the coast.” Benavides leaned over to him at that 
point and whispered in his ear. Collier looked back at 
Escovedo. “Listen, Babe, this cowpunk thing is dead. 
Don't you get newspapers here?” and walked away 
with Benavides adding, “And get a haircut. The ‘60s 
are dead, too.” 








uests were circulating, getting drunk, 
and having a good time when a whisper 
with an exclamation point soared 
across the room: “They're here.” 
Suddenly the flier near the front door, 
trumpeting a two-week-old gig that nobody went 
to, became of interest to six or seven people. Michael 
Stipe of R.E.M. was outside, looking around as well- 
wishers reminded him of gigs they were at five years 
ago, and he couldn't remember where R.E.M. was 
the day before. Guitarist Peter Buck instantly found 
someone he knew from last time he was in town, 
and she giggled as he struggled into a hammock. It 
was an adorable scene. 


Stipe was in the living room with a beer, letting 
Lesa feel his grown-out Kojak cut, when Steve Collier 
approached and handed him the Doctors’ Mob 
album, “We're big fans of yours and we'd really be 
honored if you'd take this,” Collier said while 
bystanders waited for the joke; but there was none. 
Collier was sincere, Not wanting to carry the album 
around with him but not wanting to hurt Collier's 
feelings either, Stipe thanked him for it and said, “Why 
don’t you put it on?” The groan was heard on the 
front lawn 





erelicts. Winos. Hobos. Bums. They call 
them “dragworms” in Austin because 
they hang out on “the Drag,” Guadalupe 
Street, which separates the University 
Of Texas from the real world. One of 
them walked into Salads and Subs wearing the official 
dragworm arm band, a strip of tape around the arm 
at the elbow, which showed he had money on him but 
was about a quart low on plasma. He ordered a #7 
sandwich, turkey and cheese, and since this was 
his only meal of the day and nobody liked him no 
matter how he acted, he was real demanding. “Is that 
all the meat you're gonna give me? He gave me a 
lot more yesterday. Put mayonnaise on both sides. 
More cheese.” A real pain in the ass. But Allan 
Cox remained polite and made the sandwich the way 
he always makes it. It wasn’t worth the effort to fight 
the guy every step of the way, and besides, he was 
getting off in a few minutes and didn’t want to end his 
work day in some hassle with a dragworm. 

At six o'clock he took off his apron and thanked 
the manager for letting him leave a couple hours 
early. Bob didn’t mind; he was kind of tickled to have 
a rock star working for him. “You looked good on 
TY, Allan. It must’ve been the lights,” he joked about 
Dharma Bums’ recent appearance on The Cutting 
Edge. Allan just smiled and left to run a few errands 
before getting ready for the show he had that night 
with the True Believers. 

“They let anyone on TV these days,” the dragworm 
said with his mouth full 


esa parked her car 100 yards from the entrance 
to the Continental Club, Lesa didn’t like to 
pull up to a crowd, she didn’t know why, and 
she didn’t like to come out of a club and 
find people sitting on her car. As the three 
walked to the entrance, Lesa hoped that no one 


Your office could 


be crawling with 
Walkerschnappers. 





would come up to her and talk about their project. 
Everybody in town is working on a project—a record 
or a video or an art show or an article or a goddam 
poetry reading or something—which is all great 

but Lesa didn’t always like to hear about it. She had 
no projects to talk about. She was a geology major 
who loved her family and would give everything she 
had, which is quite a lot even if you don’t count 
what's in storage, to be able to write or draw or play 
music. She takes good pictures with her Nikon 
every now and then, but doesn’t claim to be a 
photographer. She already has her place on the fringe: 
she throws good parties, 

Lesa was surprised to see Garrett Williams and 
John Croslin of Zeitgeist in the Continental for this 
show headlined by True Believers. Zeitgeist and 
True Believers are considered by most to be the two 
best bands in town—the former for its smartly crafted 
dark-pop sound and the latter for an intense guitar- 
heavy attack that suggests Johnny Thunders without 
junk and Lou Reed with it. I’s a case of apples and 
oranges with these two bands, but the rivalry increases 
with each backbite. The friendliness between the 
two top-rungers is now only cosmetic, In a town 
where “good” is the minimum requirement, “great” is 
an overused term, and money means almost nothing 
because so little filters back to the bands, “the best” 
is a prize for which the competition sometimes gets 
out of hand. 

Kim Longacre, also of Zeitgeist, was at stage left 
watching husband Joe McDermott of Dharma Bums 
fiddle with his amp, and Lesa suddenly realized 
why Zeitgeist was so well-represented. She'd forgotten 
their kinship with Dharma Bums. Longacre left the 
show that night after the Bums set, while Williams and 
Croslin left during the True Believers’ second song. 

Veronica saw a lot of scrubbed and decorated new 
faces, which happens to the scene twice a year 
when a new semester starts at UT. They crowded the 





dance floor at center stage, disallowing the couple 
dancing that makes bands feel like hired hands. Only 
a few girls were wearing the Madonna bow, though 
several others tried to hide the summer-long dent in 
their hair with teasing and side parts. 

‘After the show, Patrice leaned against the bar talking 
to Alejandro Escovedo, the former Nun and Rank- 
and-Filer who heads True Believers. Veronica 
wondered what Al would think if he knew Kodak 
paper bearing his toothy, dimpled, and married smile 
was bound to Patrice’s chest with an adhesive of 
sweat. Patrice had such a crush on Alejandro. All the 
other girls gawked at his brother Javier, whose long, 
black, wavy hair, soft looks, and uniform black- 
leather vest over longsleeve white shirt is computer- 
date material for girls who outgrew David Lee Roth last 
week. But Patrice only looked at Javier when he 
intersected her vision of Alejandro. Everyone told her 
how hopeless it was to be in love with a married 
man, one whose sense of family was demonstrated 
when he posed for photos with his two teenaged 
daughters at the behest of an Austin Chronicle writer. 
Knowing the writer's penchant for putting satirical 
and often off-color captions under photos, Alejandro 
peered over his sunglasses and said with undiluted 
sincerity, “This is my family.” A three-second glare put 
those words in bold. The photo appeared in the 
next Chronicle with the principals identified, Period. 





atrice and Veronica sat on the couch at 
somebody's house later that night. Much later. 
The bands had already come and gone 
from this party. It was 6:30 am, the party was 
winding up, and the girls were winding down 
from the lines of speed they'd done in Johnny's car. 
The only other leftovers were four guys who were, 
thank God, engrossed in Bullwinkle videotapes. None 


continued on p. 73 
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NINA HAGEN from p. 25 


other kids and show them all your toys.”” She has Cosma 
by the hand and takes her out to the kitchen. “You know 
how it goes when somebody is entranced . . ."—and 
here she makes with one of her famous lowdown, oth- 
erworldly Nina Hagen grrrrowls— “. . . and doesn’t 
want to be disturbed. Right?” 

“Right,” says Cosma. 

In Nina's motherly absence, Zattar has taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to talk. “It’s not bullshit,” he's 
saying. “We have the potential if we don’t blow up. 
And if, God forbid, things get really out of hand, the 
Space Brothers will come and take us away.” He's wildly 
enthusiastic, of course, and sets about telling every- 
body the important story of his very first UFO experi- 
ence, about the time when he'd just finished his med- 
itation and was walking his dog in the Hollywood Hills 
when he saw two silver discs! The tears came to his 
eyes and he said, right there in the Hollywood Hills, 
“Whoa!” He feels he needs to explain, to fill us all in. 
All of us here may be highly evolved Eagles and every- 
thing, but some Eagles have maybe soared a little higher 
than others. “What it is, is conscious evolution, mys- 
ticism, magic, occultism, conscious awakened kun- 
dalini—and that’s what the Space Brothers are, that’s 
just another part of our evolution to the New Age.” 

Even the mere mention of the New Age sets certain 
drowsy heads into Nodsville, but the real Zzzz-factor 
here, the real sleep induction principle, is not just our 
regrettably unawakened kundalini, or even Zattar him- 
self. You see, Zattar, what it is, is with you up there on 
the meditation mat droning away about your chosen 
favorites from the spiritual smorgasbord . . . well, hate 
to say it, Zat old buddy, with your well-intended head- 
band and all, but your star-wattage is a wee bit dim. 
We could go into any health food co-op juice bar and 
stand around the paperback rack and toss around some 
Monday-morning quarterback conscious-evolution 
Kundalini jazz, swap a few past-lives trading cards, ex- 
change a few tarot readings for a radical spine realign- 
ment, and we could have an actual two-way conver- 
sation in the process. A small dose of cosmic one- 
upmanship goes a long, long way, Zats, and while we're 
only too willing to sit here patiently and take it from 
Nina Hagen—who is, let's face it, spirit made manifest: 
a Star—you yourself are sort of underimpressive. A 
message is forming in the collective unconscious of a 
number of us Eagles, growing larger and clearer every 
second you drone on. It's bigger and plainer by the 
second, Zat baby, and it says: Put a lid on it, buster. 











pirit made manifest—for sure. There comes a 

point at which any attempt at tracing Nina 

Hagen’s path chronologically—or aestheti- 

cally—or philosophically—or at all—just kind 

of bogs down in a skirling whirl (oodel-yoo- 
OOOdel-o0-00!) of weird. Arriving in America (first 
woman to scale the Statue of Liberty in spike heels) 
seems to have helped her get over some of her inhibi- 
tions. With the green light to go new-wave novelty 
weird, she raced for the goal line of weird instead, passed 
right through the end zone, and headed off in the di- 
rection of a whole new version of the Wall 

No more cover tunes and fake reggae—not at first, 
anyway. Now there was fake funk and fake punk and 
fake M-G-M musical orchestrations and fake fake-punk 
and Las Vegas lounge-funk and hardcore cocktail 
mambo rock and Eurodisco Gregorian chant and the 
Archangel Jimi’s “Third Stone From the Sun” and Alvin 
and the Chipmunks’ “Tribute to Krishna,” all with more 
whizzissimo effects than a quadrophonic hi-fi test rec- 
ord. They may be some of the funniest records ever 
made, but the more you listen, the less she seems to 
be kidding. 

Her Nunsexmonkrock has a distinctive sound—al- 
though Yoko and Lene and the B-52 gals would all prob- 
ably like to strangle her—that somehow never strikes 
you the same way twice. It’s probably as whim-driven 
as any big-label new-wave pop could possibly be— 
and then some—but it’s also possible to see something 
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like a thematic strand running through it. It may be 
unraveling all over the place, but it's a strand all the 
same. Listen to the song titles: Flying Saucers. My Sen- 
sation. Prima Nina in Ekstasy. The Change. Anti-World. 
Future Is Now. Gott in Himmel (God In Heaven). Spirit 
in the Sky (a cover of Norman Greenbaum’s loopy Marin 
County Jesus-freak boogie). UFO. Gods of Aquarius. 
Universal Radio. Atomic Flash Deluxe. The songs fea- 
ture someone who falls asleep in front of the TV and 
gets “news flashes”; whose body is a radio; who lives 
at 1985 Ekstasy Drive in Los Angeles, California and 
has a direct line to heaven; who seeks “the big solu- 
tion”; who sees revolution, reincarnation, and inter- 
stellar transportation everywhere; who welcomes in 
the Aquarian Age and demands the fall of Babylon; who 
was born in Xixax; who sings “l Am the Chosen One’; 
whose own miraculous baby’s birth is reenacted in a 
recording studio with a countdown and a racket blast; 
who issues prophecies of transubstantiation and nu- 
clear war more lightly than most people sneeze. 





ina’s back from the kitchen with a big, 
translucent, pink plastic bottle of Evian 
water, sitting up front with Zattar on the 
meditation mat while a few of the Eagles 
tell their own thrilling UFO experiences. 
I's pretty amazing how once you get to telling flying 
saucer experience stories, everybody in a highly evolved 
group like the Eagles seems to have at least one real 
doozy. Even so, you can tell that deep down inside Nina 
hates to waste all this time when we could be getting 








"Cosma—it's your turn to pray,” 
mother Nina reminds her 

when the little girl hesitates too 
long. “You know how to 


pray.” 








to something meatier, something more meaningful. Like 
her first UFO experience. She fidgets, cracks open the 
bottled water, takes a good solid slug, puts the cap back 
on, and fidgets some more. She can't stand the sus- 
pense any longer. She asks the woman who's currently 
talking if she saw bright colors with her UFO. Because 
Nina did—which reminds her of the time of her own 
visitation, when she was pregnant with Cosma. 

“During the fourth month, I stand up in the night. | 
was already asleep. | go to the window and push the 
curtains away—" 

And then the phone rings, which annoys her—she 
was just getting to the good part. Somebody picks it up 
and she carries on. “It was hanging over me. It was . . 
it was mesmerizing me. | couldn't move anymore, | 
didn’t think anymore. | didn’t feel all the old patterns 
of feeling anymore. The only thing was | was standing 
there with an open mouth and | was totally intent and 
mesmerized, paralyzed. They showed me all different 
kinds of colors. They showed me green to the fullest 
extent—nearly fluorescent. It's like when you are trip- 
ping on very good LSD, you can see the colors come 
out of the music and you can see a sense of colors and 
how alive the colors are. Like the colors were real in- 
tense.” 

Itdidn’t end there, either. Practically everybody here 
has had a really fine UFO sighting or two, but Nina's 
very first one makes all the rest seem pathetic. “I saw 
the colors, and each color made me feel different. Green 
made me real peaceful and all kinds of emotional gar- 
bage and all kinds of rubbishes are gone and then the 
yellow light came and by the yellow light | felt really, 
like, very open.” They showed her more colors than 
most people would probably want to have to hear about, 


but Nina knows the Eagles will be fascinated with hear- 
ing about blue and purple— 

“And orange and white, and so they went up all 
the scale of the colors. And at this time | didn’t know 
exactly which center is what exactly and it all came to 
me afterwards and so | know what they did with me is 
they put me under a shower of colors and they cleansed 
me of all my hangups. | think they did something to my 
chakras. 

“And by the way, in the end | saw the colors go away 
and | could look inside and there were people like us 
but in one-color suits, all in one color, and it was like 
meat-color, as if they had nothing on, but you couldn’t 
see any nipples or [she gestures at her crotch] black 
spots, And they were going around like in an office and 
working on some things while walking about. And the 
next morning | woke up and was the happiest pregnant 
woman on the planet. And | knew what | had to do.” 








ina has something pressing on her mind. A 
great story, a morally instructive, spiritually 
illuminating story—the story of her very first 
acid trip, It seems she was 17, and— 

“And | experienced the situation when 
you give birth, When you give birth you start electri- 
cizing and shaking—your whole body is shakement and 
your cervix is opening. That happened to me. | had 
pain forever and | experienced the place which the 
spiritual hierarchy under Jesus calls the fourteenth ray 
of the solar spectrum, and the fourteenth ray is the 
black ray, and that's the place we call hell or the lowest 
astral plane. | said to myself, ‘Wait! If | could only die, 
then | wouldn't feel pain and | could be as | was be- 
fore.’ ” 

Nina didn't die, though—not yet. “ said, ‘O God, 
help me,’ because | realized that He invented LSD and 
that He must be able to help. As | said, | was 17 and 
my belief in God was already quite big because when 
I was 14 | started to believe in God and | started to 
check out how praying works.” The way praying works, 
of course, is that you fill God in on what you want. "He 
came right away after | called Him. He came in my 
head. He said, ‘Iam here with you, Nina.’ ” The upshot 
of all this is, she died. “And | had a vision | was out of 
my body.” 





In any case, while she was projecting around in the 
astral spheres, she also ran into the Archangel Michael. 
She knew it was him, not because he showed her his 
ID or anything like that, but because he was surrounded 
by angelic presences who loved him so much they kept 
singing his name in tiny cherubic little voices just like 
the ones on Nina’s song “Dr. Art—except those tiny 
cherubic little voices sing “Nina Hagen, Nina Hagen 
.. .” Some of the cherubic presences were so thrilled 
with how adorable Michael was, they kept calling him 
“Mischi,” “because they love him so much and be- 
cause he is so well known there in his world.” Just 
thinking back on it has Nina completely stirred up, be- 
cause— 

“Like when | go there, they won't say ‘Nina,’ they'll 
say ‘Nini’! Because they love so much up there . . .” 

Still, she's not putting all her spiritual eggs in one 
basket. She’s shopping for a new record company, for 
one thing, just in case the Space Brothers run into some 
intergalactic hold-up. She's found herself a new band, 
a garage band, and she’s recording some demos with 
them now. “We are the Warning Brothers, | am the 
Warning Brothers now, and | am going to be on Warner 
Bros.” Oh, and she’s planning a new nightclub for 
downtown L.A. featuring Nina herself. It will be a new- 
wave new-age nightclub with Nina and her friends per- 
forming. “And we are making a soap opera!” But the 
soap opera is also part of her television show, which is 
also part of her church—and the healing sessions she’s 
been doing on Saturdays are also part of it too. Which 
reminds her of the times she’s appeared on talk shows 
with Merv Griffin and David Letterman. “I got so much 
inspiration from these guys!” So she'll most likely be 
using the talk-show format. “This is an intergalactic TV 
show, and I'm the host.”” S 











TONY DORSETT from p. 59 


there was quite a bit of resentment. Some of the battle 
was fought in the pages of Sports Illustrated, the Hol- 
lywood Tattler of sports. They went through Dorsett’s 
laundry, which happened to be hung out at the Cow- 
boys offices. 

“| don’t want to get Tex Schramm (Cowboys presi- 
dent and general manager) mad at me. Tex won't talk 
to me if he does. | wasn’t too happy with the article (in 
Si). They didn’t really state my side of the issue. They 
were somewhat one-sided. | wouldn't have even talked 
to them if | had known they were going to write the 
story that they did. They were pro-Cowboy, like a lot 
‘of people were. It came down to hardball, the Cowboys 
put on the squeeze play. But when | make a decision 
to do something, well, I'm doing it. | was ready to take 
all of the consequences. They had their options: ne- 
gotiate, trade me, or do nothing. | knew that. | also 
knew what | meant to the team, what | could bring to 
the people. They didn’t have anyone else there that 
could do it. That gives you some leverage, too. | was 
ready to sit out or move on to some other organization. 
This is big business, high revenue, high salary, you have 
to get what you can get, when you can. And this would 
be the only time for me to do anything because of my 
age (32 in April) and all. It was pretty nasty and uncom- 
fortable at times for both sides, that’s just the way it 
was. It all worked out. 

“| wanted security down the road. When you are an 
important part of your team’s success and certain in- 
dividuals are getting that type of security and you're 
not, you want to know why. 

“It's not unusual for guys to renegotiate their con- 
tracts. We've had guys renegotiate every year that 
they've been here. | know one guy renegotiated five 
years in a row. Company men—I think we have some 
of them around. Let's say it may be a bit easier for these 
individuals to present their ideas for renegotiation 

"The Cowboys, over the years, have been an orga- 
nization that has had a lot of athletes caught up in the 
Cowboy mystique, the image. When Roger (Staubach) 
was here, he was a straight arrow, a clean-cut guy, 
Captain America. Players would come here and get 
Caught up in that and not really have their own individ- 
ualism. They respected Roger so much, they didn’t want 
to get out of line, and it sometimes took away from their 
own natural personality. So when the team would see 
a guy who was loud—and you need a guy like that to 
keep you loose—you could hear, “Oh shit, here comes 
the troublemaker,” when you're just trying to be your- 
self and have a good time, enjoying life. 

“Everybody can’t fit into a certain system. When | 
first came down here, hell, | was a wild guy, did every- 
thing, said whatever the hell | wanted to say . . . | guess 
as the years go by, everybody gets a bit more mellow 

. We don’t really have a guy that fits the loud and 
loose bill right now. Ron Springs used to be that kind, 
a comedian. | was pretty good friends with him. | hated 
to see the guy go.” 

(Springs was cut just prior to the beginning of the 
season. He was facing assault charges for an off-season 
incident involving a woman. He was found not guilty. 
He was later picked up by the Tampa Bay Buccaneers 
a8 a free agent.) 

“Anybody on the team will tell you it wasn’t a ques- 
tion of talent. He had some problems in the last off- 
season, he was going to trial. He was loud and funny. 
They thought he was a distraction. He was good for 
the team. A very talented guy, he never really got to 
show all of his natural abilities because of the system 
he was working in. He was a victim. 

“What also hurt Ron is when | was holding out. | 
would talk to Ron and some of the other guys, let them 
know where I was at. Some of the people from the press 
would talk to him, and Ron would tell them what | was 
saying. They thought Ron had something to do with 
what | was doing, and he didn’t. | finally had to say, 
‘Hey Ron, don’t talk to those guys, man, ‘cause you're 
making shit bad for yourself.’ It came back to me that 
management was very upset with him for some of the 





Your best friend 


may be a 
Walkerschnapper. 





things he was saying. That hurt him quite a bit.”” 

Dorsett swallows back the last bit of the vodka he 
has poured out for himself. His complexion is ashen. 
This line of conversation is combining with his aching 
body to make him look as old as he might feel. These 
are the hard times. 

“Most guys can leave their football life on the field, 
but I've seen some guys take what happens on the foot- 
ball field home with them, and it makes for a very 
unstable home life. Sometimes I'm sure they wonder if 
I don’t have some problems when | don’t hit a hole! 

“More shit's probably happened to me in the last year 
than most people will face in a lifetime, I gotta feel it's 
made me a better person. Those things were just sup- 
posed to happen to me, part of life. 

“Marriage was probably the worst mistake | ever made 
in life, It wasn’t necessarily the person, it wasn’t the 
thing for me to do at the time. | didn’t get married be- 
cause | was in love, | got married because | was lonely. 
‘And | paid for it, | paid for that loneliness, goddamn it. 
After a while | just didn’t want to be married. Once 
you're married you can’t just not want to be married 
anymore. And if you have something, you have to pay, 
and I had to pay. But I'm happy now, extremely happy, 
that | don’t have that responsibility of marriage. | wasn’t 
ready for it, I'm still not. Someday | will have a family, 
I really love kids. There is something about marriage 
and that piece of paper, that ‘I do’ that makes people 
change. I'd heard it over the years. | don’t like the idea 
of being asked a lot of questions, where | was, what | 
did. . . I don't like being quizzed. 

“If you're dealing with one person and only that per- 
son, it's almost like you're married anyway, but | keep 
coming back to that ‘I do’ and those damn documents, 
man, and | don’t know, The sad thing is that | knew it 
wasn't going to work when | did it, | knew it wasn't 
going to last. | have a tendency to do some things that 
really don't want to do. A lot of times I've done things 
‘cause it’s hard for me to say no to certain people, | 











don’t want to hurt other people's feelings. | feel if | say 
no to certain things, | have to give them a long story. 
People take my kindness for a weakness.” 

Dorsett has been known by many names during his 
career, but none has stuck with him as tenaciously as 
The Lonesome Cowboy. Actually, he’s outgoing and 
personable. Antithetic in a business where personality 
is measured in altitude rather than attitude, he is direct, 
honest to the point of bluntness. Close friendships are 
few outside of his family. 

“Sometimes | wish | could talk with someone just to 
get it off my chest . . . otherwise you can tend to get 
pretty moody. I have the ability to block things out and 
deal with them when | have to deal with them, then it’s 
done and it’s in the past 

“There's been a particular lady in my life that I've 
dealt with for several years, she is a very good friend 
of mine. We've had an intimate relationship and all that, 
but she’s a real good friend, also. | can share a lot of 
things, | can talk with her about things that | haven't 
mentioned to anyone else. But take it easy on all this 
stuff, 'm a single man, you know what | mean? I've 
had closer friendship relationships with women than 
with guys, in general.” 

It’s nearing the end of a gruelling period when the 
Cowboys have played three games in 12 days. Dorsett 
is yawning, losing energy with each stretch and folding 
up tighter in his chair. 

“Vd prefer to live a long and uneventiul life. | wish | 
could be a guy who could go out there and be anon- 
ymous. Of course [ike the finer things in life. Like Clint 
Murchison (former owner of the Cowboys), who's going 
through so much right now, a very wealthy guy. You'd 
see him in a crowd of people and never think he’s as 
wealthy as he is. don’t need the bright lights, the glam- 
our, the parties, the women, the travelling... | could 
do without all that. | like to be laid back, plain old 
simple me. Without someone critiquing every move | 
make.” » 
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ZZ TOP from p. 44 


sharp or not sharp in any mode. It's all in your head. If 
you feel sharp, you be sharp. 


Stages 


Gibbons: We'll be on one tonight. And we'll be going 
through some, too. 

Are stages all the same? 

Gibbons: People say “You've been doing this for 15 
years. Doesn't it get old?” | say, “Man, you ought to 
see it from our side! Ain’t nothing old.” Every night 
there's a new surprise. I guess, like, the blues recycles 
itself every decade, firecrackers have a way of coming 
back. They were popular until they got to be such a 
drag that people got down on them. But before they 
disappeared, | saw a whole 12-pack of Black Cat fire- 
crackers thrown and go down a guy's shirt and go off. 
With each explosion he was contorting and dancing. 
To see spark and motion under someone’s clothes and 
at the same time an amazing dance was unforgettable. 
‘And remarkably, he appeared to be unscathed and just 
kept on going. 

Do you ever wake up in the morning and think “I'm 
moving into a new stage?” 

Hill: Oh, yeah! It’s kind of like menopause. 


Can't Stop Rocking 


Can you stop? 

Gibbons: | haven't yet. | hope not to. Muddy Waters 
didn't. 

What would you do if you did stop rocking? 

Gibbons: Something would come up. What it is, | 
don’t know. | just get handed this guitar every night, 
and they say, “Go this way.” 

What do you do when you take a break? 

Hill: | really value time off, but after a couple of weeks 
| start getting itchy, because | like to play in front of 
folks. Even if | wanted to stop rocking, I'm not sure that, 
I'd be able to. I'd go sit in somewhere. But when I'm 
off, I'm off. It's like having all your weekends at one 
time. 

Gibbons: | focus my attention on cars. | watch peo- 
ple work on them. Before it was nice cars, there was 
another phase. The bomb. The bomb wouldn't cost 
very much, and it would just give you a vehicle for 
trashing's sake. 





Deli 

Hill: The story of my life. 

Gibbons: | guess that song is our way to get on Miami 
Vice again. 

Have you ever been delirious? 

Gibbons: Yeah. 

Did you ever speak in tongues? 

Gibbons: I'll tell you, I've read studies trying to ex- 
plain it. They've tried to explain what brain function is 
activated during that moment, and | think it's some kind 
of crisis taking place. I've spoken in pastries. Tha’s as 
close as I've come. 


ious 








Velcro Fly 


Gibbons: | love Velcro. | think it’s the greatest stuff. 
I think it was invented in 1936 by a Swiss doctor who 
was curious why the nettles were sticking to his pants 
after walking through a field. 

There was a rumor going around that they were com- 
ing out with a Velcro dance floor to discourage break 
dancing. 

Gibbons: We're going to have Velcro guitars and in- 
vite objects, hopefully not radical objects, to land on 
them. Maybe that’s not such a great idea 

Hill: If you listen to the song, we've got that Velcro 
sound in there. 

Did you sample it on the Fairlight, or did you play 
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the Velcro live? 
We just ripped off a big chunk. 





Tube Snake Boogie 


What's a tube snake? 

Gibbons: Originally, it was a surf board. A friend of 
, for obvious reasons, liked the sound of the name. 
I guess it’s the first cousin to a tube steak. 





| Woke Up With Wood 


Hill: That's what happens to a tube steak in the morn- 
ing. 

Is this a true story? 

Gibbons: That was the closest thing we could attempt 
to attach to a collegiate level of consciousness. 

It’s a yuppie song? 

Gibbons: Yup. We were in Aspen. | don’t want to go 
into too many details about this. It was a skiing week- 
end. | stayed in. | had just gotten off tour, and getting 
Up at seven to go get cold is not my idea of a vacation. 
Nonetheless, | was stirred to life to the tune of this friend 
of mine shouting, “Oh, full wood!” A friend of ours 
was descending the staircase with this gorgeous, vo- 
luptuous blond. They were going to check out the skins 
conditions. | said, “What do you mean ‘full wood'?" 
And he said, “It was the grossest thing you ever saw. 
These two coming down the stairway, and he’s got full 
wood.” Then it kind of clicked and I said, “Don't say 
another word.” It was classic. Full wood, | guess you 
might have “half wood,” too. 

Or plywood. 

Gibbons: Plywood! Yeah. 








La Grange 


Gibbons: It’s the endearing anthem to this house 
of ill repute that was so popular in Texas. 





Hill: Did you ever see the movie, The Best Little 
Whorehouse in Texas? That's what it's about. | went 
there when | was 13. A lot of boys in Texas, when it’s 
time to be a guy, went there and had it done. Fathers 
took their sons there. You couldn't cuss in there. You 
couldn't drink. It had an air of respectability. Miss Edna 
wouldn't stand for no bullshit. That's the woman that 
ran the place, and you know she didn't look like Dolly 
Parton, either. I'll tell you, she was a mean-looking 
woman. But oil field workers and senators would both 
be there. The place had been open for over a hundred 
years, and then this asshole decides he’s going to do 
an exposé and close it. And he stirred up so much shit 
that it had to close. LaGrange is a little bitty town, and 
little towns in Texas are real conservative. But they fought 
against it. They didn’t want it closed, because it was 
like a landmark, It was on a little ranch outside of town, 
the Chicken Ranch. Anyway, we wrote this song and 
put it out, and it was out maybe three months before 
they closed it. It pissed me off. It was a whorehouse, 
but anything that lasts a hundred years, there's got to 
be a reason. 


Tush 


1 always thought tush was a Yiddish word, but I'm 
told it’s a Southwestern word meaning the same thing. 
Gibbons: In a derived sense, it has been stretched 
out, Roy Head had a flip side, the flip side of “Wigglin’ 
and a-Gigglin’,” an instrumental called “Tush Hog,” 
Hill: Tush, where | grew up, had two meanings. It 
meant what it means in New York. Tush is also like 
plush, very lavish, very luxurious. So it depended on 
how you used it. If somebody said, “That's a tush car,” 
you knew they weren‘t talking about the rear end of the 
car. That's like saying, That's a cherry short.” But tush, 
as in’'That’s a nice tush on that girl,” that’s definitely 
the same as the Yiddish word. | don’t know how we 
got it in Dallas. All it could have took was one guy 
moving down from New York. © 








NEW SINCERITY from p. 69 


were prospects. 

“twas fun tonight,”” Veronica said as she threw 
back another throatful of gin. “Love those True 
Believers. | wonder if Lesa still thinks Zeitgeist is 
better? 


“1 thought Dharma Bums were hot tonight,” Patrice 
said emptily. “I love that horn section. It reminds 
me of the horns on the Rolling Stones album that 
‘Bitch’ is on.” She was beat. “Jon Dee Graham told 


me—well, actually he didn’t tell me, he told Ed Ward, 
but | was in the same conversation—that from the 


Skunks to the Lift to True Believers he’s always been 
in ‘the best band in town,’ and he said that it means 
absolutely nothing.’ 
“Who the hell is the Lift?” Veronica asked. 
i a at Core) 
To call Dino Lee “tacky” is to call t] 


David Berkowitz “moody.” 


“The scene just doesnt seem real,” Patrice said Just grab a glass of Hiram Walker Peppermint Schnapps 
MTV is real and join the fun. 

“It isn’t. That’s what | mean, Daniel Johnston 
couldn't even watch himself on MTV. He had to clean , = ob 
the deep fryers. Money is real, but nobody's makin 
it except trendy discos like Club Iguana and Stevie Ray 
Vaughan," Patrice offered. 

“And Willie Nelson. He’s making money,” Veronica 
said, getting up with a slight sway. 

metimes | wonder,” Patrice said, also getting 

up, “whether our scene is really great, and the bands 
are really special, or if we're just lonely people 
trying to create continuous company.” 

Veronica looked at her and started to reply, then 
stopped, and fished into her pocket. “You drive,” she 
said, and gave Patrice her car keys ® 
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HIRAM WALKER 


Taste the difference. 


If Thomas Wolfe were alive in Austin today, he might 
vonly the dead know Poison 13.” Mike Carrol 
(above) of that band would know just what he meant. 





LOVE 


Article by Rich Stim 


ey, aging baby boomers, 

let’s bring back that loving 

feeling! The industry calls it 

‘Adult Contemporary, but 

we know it as “only love 
songs’”—the less-stress format with 
ballad tempos, traditional songwriting, 
top-quality vocals, and superb 
production. It’s Love Boat Radio, where 
the baby boom relaxes after the ‘70s 
disco culture. 

Spin the FM dial until your love boat 
comes in—the soft harmonies, the 
quiet snare drum. It's so right for driving, 
so right for working, so right for jogging, 
so right for that quiet early-evening, 
moment when you and your 35-+ 
spouse are splitting a Stouffer's gourmet 
frozen dinner. It all makes sense! You 
drink lite beer, you eat lite bread, and 
you listen to lite radio, because in 
today’s world lite means selling what 
you haven't got. And Love Boat Radio 
hasn't got plenty. It hasn't got 
roughneck rock, it hasn't got James 
Brown soul, and it hasn't got George 
Jones C&W. 

They say that holidays become sadder 
‘as you age, and if that’s the case you 
need only listen to her Christmas LP to 
know that Karen Carpenter was the 
oldest little girl of her time. 
Misunderstood, misplaced in her 
generation, and maybe even miscast in 
her own TV movie, Karen Carpenter 
remains a foreboding reminder of the 
true pathos of middle age. Her religious 
search for vocal perfection, her minimal 
drum stylings, and most important, 
her lamenting undertone set the 
standards for Adult Contemporary before 
the term even existed. 

Now that baby boomers have hit 
middle age, they can finally appreciate 
the prophetic message implicit in 
Karen Carpenter's voice: the tunnel of 
life has an ending, and it’s in sight. 

Back in the ‘60s and ‘70s, while most of 
her generation jerked off to Keith 
Richards, Karen Carpenter and her 
brother dominated the Easy Listening 
charts. Their competition for the middle- 
aged market was Andy Williams, Brook 
Benton, Engelbert Humperdinck, and 
the occasional Presley ballad. Under-30 
pop stars occasionally drifted onto the 
Easy Listening charts, but only if the 
mood, message, and tempo of the 
material appealed to the middle-aged 
(e.g.,CSN&Y’s “Teach Your Children” or 
the Beatles’ “Long and Winding Road”). 

The mid-'70s did little to change the 
Easy Listening charts. While disco 
was blowing everybody's woofers and 
tweeters, Easy Listening absorbed a 
country-folk flavor, mixing C&W artists 
like Charlie Rich, Mac Davis, and 
Freddy Fender with a wave of aging folk- 
hipsters, e.g., Judy Collins, Melissa 
Manchester, and Simon and Garfunkel. 
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BOAT RADIO 


The industry calls it Adult Contemporary, but we know it as “only love songs.” 


Karen Carpenter, however, was a 
constant. All through the '70s, even as 
late as 1979, she and her brother were in 
the Top 10 on the Easy Listening charts. 
But something very important 
happened during 1979; the first wave of 
the baby boom hit 35, the magic 
middle age when listening habits change 
and bankbooks swell. And it wasn’t 
just radio listeners who hit the age; so 
did a lot of 60s musicians, who were 


You drink lite beer, you 
eat lite bread, and 
you listen to lite radio. 


suddenly writing slower, more reflective 
tunes. 

The big problem with all of this was 
marketing, Middle-aged hippies liked to 
spin radio dials, not records. As they 
say in the biz, ballads sell beer, not 
records. So the industry used its 
marketing noodle. They relabeled Easy 
Listening in order to dump the Johnny 
Mathis connotation, calling it first Adult 
Contemporary and then, by 1984, 
“Hot" Adult Contemporary. Alll reference 





to the term “middle of the road” 
disappeared from Billboard’s AC charts, 
and for good reason. The only time 
this generation of middle-aged coffee 
achievers is in the middle of the road is 
at the end of a triathlon 

So in order to really cash in on AC 
and its audience, the industry initiated a 
three-pronged money-making plan. 
First, cash in on AC radio. Second, bring 
the AC market back into the record- 
buying world. Third, use Love Boat 
Radio passengers as the guinea pigs for 
test marketing compact disc players. 

Programming the biorhythms of 
middle-aged America was the easiest of 
the three jobs. The lifestyle of the 
money-making mid-thirtyish is easy to 
chart, Get up, go to work, come home, 
jog/Soloflex, eat dinner, TV/VCR/ 
cable, sleep. In the early ‘80s it was 
tough to keep the AC sound going 
all night—listeners seemed more 
interested in talk radio. By the mid-'80s, 
when most of the baby boom had hit 
35, the AC sound went round the clock. 

Selling AC music on vinyl was a 
little tougher. The older the boomers 
got, the harder it seemed to get them 
back into the record store. AC modestly 
carried the careers of many aging love- 
generation pop stars—James Taylor, 
Art Garfunkel, Carly Simon, and Linda 
Ronstadt. But just as AC loved the 


old, it needed to love the new, so it 
carefully embraced the slower works of 
many new pop stars. When Sting and 
Michael Jackson crossed over, AC 
listeners slowly became buyers. And 
when the AC crowd found a star who 
was both old and new, such as Julian 
Lennon, the cash registers really started 
ringing. 

But AC’s most important function is 
that it isolated the baby-boom buck- 
spenders from the rest of society. Such 
isolation was crucial in the selling of 
the first generation of CD players, What 
other buyer test group was both eager 
to own a new technology and able 
to afford it? In the old days, hardware 
manufacturers counted on the classic hi- 
fi to test new sound technology. But 
the CD cartels needed a much broader 
test base. So they put the “soft” back 
in software by emphasizing AC artists. 
After all, what could sound better with 
laser technology than the lush digital 
production of Chicago or Hall and 
Oates? Let the new wavers stick their 
outdated phono needles on vinyl 
B-boomers had a technology of their 
own. 

AC has gently pushed the love 
generation out of the pop and rock 
charts into a crossover pasture where 
Earth, Wind, and Fire graze peacefully 
alongside Barbara Mandrell. But there 
is trouble in paradise. Madonna’s “Like a 
Virgin” somehow briefly hopped onto 
the AG charts. Ditto for David Lee 
Roth’s “California Girls.” Dave's success 
is understandable—AC will always 
go for an oldies cover, particularly if it 
is offered in the spirit of tribute. But 
the fact that the stripper-drum 
production of Ms. Boy Toy’s sex music 
made it onto the less-stress format 
(even if only for a few weeks) is 
evidence enough of the potential 
disasters awaiting AC. 

Love Boat Radio has collided with 
and conquered Easy Listening. Semi- 
classical music (the Mantovani side 
of Easy Listening) is all but dead. 
Meanwhile, Muzak has stepped up its 
playlist to include current AC singles 
(now you can hear Lionel Richie while 
on hold). It’s format schizophrenia. 

The bottom line is that the hormonal 
responses of the love generation are 
being co-opted. When you say “! love 
you” on AC radio, you're really saying 
“V'm-aging like you.” Don Henley 
sings of the “Boys of Summer” and 
Robert Plant is lost on a “Sea of Love.” 
Therein lies AC's final message: love 
is becoming the service mark of an aging 
generation enslaved by an unstoppable 
pattern of hormonal change. If it were 
irue to itself and true to the message of 
Karen Carpenter, Love Boat Radio 
would smoothly carry us all on a long, 
soft, midnight cruise into oblivion. @ 
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ONLY 8ma-TAR 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 


Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. lights? 8 mg “tar; 07 mg. nicotine 
av, per cigarette by FTC methad. 





